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Presidential Address 


National Seminar on Sdaktism 
28-29 March, 1992 


Dr. K.C. Mishra, Director 


Hon’ble Chief Justice, Sj. Mishra, Hon’ble Minister, Culture, 
Sj. Kar, Prof. Das, our esteemed resource persons, delegates, ladies and 
gentlemen. I take it a privilege to accord you all a hearty welcome to the 
6th National Seminar organised by our Institute of Orissan Culture. To 
our outstation guests I wish a pleasant stay in this capital city of the 
state for a couple of days, and on behalf of the Institute I sincerely 
apologize for not being able to extend a befitting hospitality. I welcome, 
with pride and gratitude, the eminent scholars of Orissa and wish them 
all the benefits of scholarly interaction. 


The Institute with all its limitations has hosted this Seminar which is 
designed to facilitate scholarly discussions on Saktism with special reference 
to Orissan form of Saktism which is yet to occupy a canonical status. 
Orissa has been swept away by divergent religious crosscurrents over 
the last two thousand years. In its chequered religious evolution, besides 
Buddhism and Jainism, Saktism, Saivism and Vaisnavism have mostly 
coloured the religious faiths of its natives. The state abounds in 
Temples and shrines. In each village, there still remains a Devi Temple, 
often of queer character interwoven with mythical accounts. In the 
hinterlands, particularly in the tribal pockets, goddesses in multiple forms 
are still being worshipped. Many Buddhist icons have been assimilated 
into the Hindu pantheon and particularly are being worshipped as female 
deities. Viraja Ksetra at Jajapur with the unique two-armed Mahisamardini 
Durga, Bhagavati at Banpur, Mangala at Kakatpur, Carcika at Banki, 
Hingulai Sarala at Jhankad, Vimala and Asta Candis at Puri and Konark, 
and Vaital Camunda at Bhubaneswar, Bali Haracandi at Chilika, Varahi 
at Caurasi with the ten-armed Durga, the four-armed Durga at Motia 
near Gobindpur, Mahamaya Tripura Sundari Bhattarika at Badamba, 
Samaleswari at Sambalpur, Stambheswari at Sonepur, six to twelve armed 
Camundas at the Praci Valley, etc; Saptamatrkas at Puri, Jajpur, Belakhandi, 
Titlagarh, Khiching, Dharmasala, Kundeswar, Sergarh, etc; the sixty- 
four Yoginis at Hirapur and Ranipur Jharial i in Orissa - these and many 
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more goddesses do open up before us a unique epoch of Saktism that 
flourished between the 2nd and 13th century under royal patronage. 
Observance of different vratas among the rural folks such as Mangala 
on Tuesdays, Khudarankuni, Budhei, Phuleri or Vajra Mahakali and 
enactment of different Yatras like Patua, Daijda, Caitighoda Parva, Karama, 
etc; reinforce the living Saktic tradition. The Caryapadas some of which 
were composed by the Oriya sanths, the Candipurana, the Mahabharata, 
the Bilanka RaméGyana of Sudramuni Sarala Dasa, the Laksmipurana of 
Balaram Das in the medieval period and the Vicitra Canda of Bipra 
Ramacandra speak of the popularity of the Sakta cult. In many temples, 
earthen horses are found dedicated to the deities with a fond faith that 
the protective mother goddesses would mount upon them to help eradicate 
epidemics and other calamities that might befall the people. Now it is 
left for the scholars to make an in-depth investigation of different facets 
of Saktic mores and find out a syncretic view in the light of pan-Indian 
tradition. 


The Seminar very much counts upon your learned discourses and active 
participation. It is a forum for exchange of views to our benefit, and in 
the larger interest of achieving national integration. 


1 once again welcome all our scholars, fellow participants, and invitees 
to this august session and record my profound gratitude for your kind 
presence. 


Jai Hind 
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Traces of Saktism in Vedic Literature 
Dr. T.N. Dbhbarmadhikari* 


Saktism basically represents the worship of an active female principle as 
manifested in one or other forms of the consort of Siva. Such forms are 
many. Manuals on Tantra try to name and count them, but their lists 
differ in names and number. 


- The word Sakti is obviously derived from sak, meaning - ’to be able, to 
be strong, to be powerful’, etc. Sakti therefore means the strength incarnate. 
As stated above, Sakti is regarded as a female counterpart of Siva, and 
according to traditional versions, her forms like Durga, Camunda, etc. 
participated in battles and killed the enemies. 


It is believed that in some sects of Sakti-cult, the female organ is 
worshipped, actually or symbolically. (Mmw-rTL 140) It is again maintained 
that the drop of seminal flow is Siva, and the sperm represents Sakti. 
(Cp. ‘Binduh Sivatmakas tatra bijam Saktyatmakam smrtam’ 
Brahmavaivarta, Adhy. 119): Naturally Sakti worship tends to obscenity, 
going beyond the acceptable standards of decency. It seems that the 
rites in the worship of Sakti-cult are performed under secrecy, suggesting 
that the mysteries of worship are revealed to none but to one initiated 
in Saktism. 

Saktism is interpreted with philosophical justification, in the light of the 
Vedantic systems, revealing the principle of the union of the universal 
soul, the Purusa, with the premodial essence (Prakrti). 


It is possible that the tenets of Sakti cult and the form of worship may 
have been formulated at a later period. But the cult may have come into 
existence conceptually and in its rude form, even in the pre-Vedic period. 
It must again be very clear to us that the Vedic texts preserve not only 
the contemporary Vedic traditions, but also those belonging to non- 
Vedic contemporary or earlier tribes. The picture of a larger society is 
therefore inevitably found reflected in the Vedic literature. 

In the context of Sakti, Rgvedic Saci draws our attention instantly. The 
word Saci is also derived from the root Sak, meaning ’to be able, to be 
strong, to be competent’. Saci thus etymologically means ‘the active 
energy’. Naturally the Rgvedic word Sacipati - should mean - ‘one possessed 
of energy’. 


* Director, Vaidika Samshodhana Mandala, Pune-3 
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However, Sayanacarya, while commenting on the Rgveda, appears to 
have been tempted to interpret, though alternatively, the word Sacipati, 
in the sense of ‘the husband of Sac’, taking the word Saci to be a proper 
noun. {Cp. Sayana on - Rg N. 3.17 - Saci indrasya bharya, tasyah path 
bharta ..., Rg VIII. 15.13 - Sacyah indranyah bhartaram; Rg 1. 106.6 
Sacyak devyah bhartaram; Rg I]. 60.6 Sacya indranya Sahitoh .. , etc.]. 
Thus Sayana identifies ଣି with Indrani. 


It may also be noted that, Sayana, in other Rgvedic references, takes 
Saci to mean - Karma (action), or balam (Strength). 


In the Rgvedic passage, viz. Indram kutso Vrtrahanam Sacipatim’ (. 
106.6), Indra is directly referred to as sacipati. 


Rg TV. 21.5 (Sacya Sacistah)) informs us that Indra could become more 
powerful, only because of Laci. Further Rg V1. 26.6 records that Indra, 
accompanied by Saci, killed 60.000 warriors of enemy, for Pithinas king. 
(Sasthim Sahasra Sacyé Saca’ han). Rg VII. 96.17 relates the myth that 
Indra could capture the cows, only because of Saci (tvam gah indra 
sacya avindah)). 


These Rgvedic passages may fairly suggest that Saci was a competent 
active female counterpart of Sacipati and probably a synonym of Indrani, 
at least in a few Rgvedic passages, though in many passages it denoted 
strength in general. 


Indrani stands first in the list of the forms of Saktis as enumerated in 
Brahmavaivarta - Srikrisna-janma-khanda-Adhy3aya, 119 (Cp. Indrani 
vaisnavi Santa brahmani brahmavadini/kaumari narasimhi ca varahi 

vikatakrtih/mahesvari mahamaya bhairavi bhirirupini/astau ca Saktayah 
sarvah ... etc.). 


In Vedic literature we come across a group of devapatnis, the wives of 
. gods. Thus in Rg V. 48.8; Indrani finds first place in the list of the wives 
of gods. [Cp. uta gnG@ vyantu devapatnir - Indrani agnayi asvini rat/G 
rodasi varunant srnoti vyantu devir ya rtur janinam ...] 


Regarding Indrani, there is no doubt, that she was a wife of Indra and 
that she was a heroic brave lady participating in battles and managing 
troops of an army. In Rg X. 86.9, she herself declares that ‘this noxious 
(Vrsakapi) thinks me to be ‘avira-unheroic. But I am a virinf, heroic 
brave wife of Indra. [Cp. avivam iva mam ayam sararur abhimanyate/ 
utéham asmi virini indrapatni ...] 


Rg X. 86.10 praises the heroic deeds of Indrani and her participation in 
war, along ‘with Indra [Cp. Samhotram Sma Pura nari Samanam vara 
gacchati/vedha riasya virini indrapatni mahiyate). 
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Taittiriya Brahkmana II 4.2 sheds sufficient light on the heroic character 
of Indrani, a wife of Indra. The Brahmana implies that Indrani, having 
a good husband, won the battle for Indra, by means of a fraction of 
army. Indra could fight with adequate confidence, at the vanguard while 
Indrani successfully handled the rear troops of the army - covering 30 
yojans of the battlefield (Cp. Indrani devi subhaga supatni ud amsena 
patividye jigaya/trimSad asya jaghanam yojanani upastha indram sthaviram 
bibharti). Further the Brahmana (2.4.2) adds that, the army of gods is 
a large one. The gods win the booties, with the mighty army. Indrani 
forcibly snatches the wealth of enemies ... etc. (Cp. Sena ba nama prthivi 
dhanamjoya visvaoyachG aditih suryatak/indrani devi prasaba dadanG sa 
no devi suhava sarma yacchatu ...). 

The above two verses are utilised as anuvakyd and yajya in the isti in 
which a cary is offered to Indrani, for one whose army is not sufficiently 
aroused to action or is about to arouse. Cp. in this context - TS II. 2.8 
- ‘Indranyat carum narvapet yasya sena asamsiteva syat indrant vai senayat 
devata ...” Maits I. 2.5 - ‘Indranyat carum nirvapet senayam uttisthantyam, 
send va indrant’ ... etc. Boudhayana Srauta siitra 13.13 - indranyat carum 
nirvapet yasya sena’ samsiteva Syat ... etc. Thus Indrani is regarded as 
a deity presiding over battles. 


This trait of Indrani is very much similar to the later sakti goddesses 
like Durga, Camunda etc. 

Saktism seems to have admitted some tantric traits like worship of female 
organ. 

As far as Vedic literature in this context is concerned, Chandogya Upanisad 
2.13.1-2 explains the Vamadevya Sa@man as woven on the symbol of sex 
intercourse and recommends not to despise any woman. (Cp. 
’ubamantrayate sa him-karah/jnapayate sa prastavah/striya Saha sete sa 
udgithah/prati strim Seta sa pratiharahk/kalam gacchati tan nidhanam/ 
param gacchati tan nidhanam/etal vimadevyam mithune protam/... na 
kam chana pariharet/tad vratam’; Cp. translation by Radha-Krsnan - 
’one summons, that is the syllable him. He makes request, that is a 
prastava. Along with the woman he lies down, that is the udgitha. He 
lies on the woman, that is pratikara. He comes to an end, that is nidhana. 
He comes to the finish, that is nidhana. This is the Vamadeva chant 
woven on sex intercourse ... One should not despise any woman). 


Vajasaneyi Samhita XX. 9 (apacitir bhasat) may imply the worship of 
female organ. 


In Rgveda X. 86.6 - Indrani speaks with pride, of her voluptuous charms 
which incited Vrsakapi to his amorous assaults (Griffith’s note). na mat 
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stri subhasattaid, na suyasu - tara bhuvat/na mat praticyaviyasi na sakth 
udyamiyasi/Visvasrat Indra Uttarah). 


Brahmandacchamsi is expected to recite the Vrsakapi Sikta (Rg X. 86), 
the Pravatilika verses (Rg khila V. 16) and also the Ahanasya - (otherwise 
called Ambubhedya) sikta (Rg khila V. 22), on the 6th day of a Sadaha 
- sacrifice. (Cp. Aitareya Brahmana, Adhy. 30 - Vrsakapim Samsati .. 
Pravahlikah Samsati .... ahanasyah samsati ...). All these aiff 
conspicuously show their obscene character. Pravahilika verses are 
addressed to Kumari (i.e. a virgin). The word ahanasyd implies the sex 
intercourse. Five verses in Ghkanasya sitkta (V. 22.5-9) refer to mahanagna 
and mahanagni. The word mahanagna, according to Rudradatta on Ap. 
gS (XV. 20.8) means a virgin below sixteen. 


The first verse of ahanasya hymn - beginning with ’yadasyad amhubhedya...’ 
is recited by the Udgatr Priest to address the parivrkta queen, lying 
with the dead horse, the Asvamedha Sacrifice with abusive and voluptous 
speech (Cp. Sankha yana SS 16.4.3 - ’Yadasya amhubhedya ity udgata 
parivriam (Pratyabhimethati). 


Attareya Brahmana (I. 27) relates a myth in the context of the purchase 
of Soma as follows : The Soma king was in possession of Gandharvas. 
The Speech (vik) said to gods that the Gandharvas always long for 
women. I shall assume a form of a woman. You may then purchase the 
Soma in my exchange. The gods purchased the Soma in exchange of 
Vak who had taken a form of ‘mahanagni - (taya mahangnya bhutaya 
somam rajanam akrinan)). 


I have already pointed out that Saktism is interpreted in the light of the 
Vedantic System. Svetasvetara Ubpanisad (4.10) clearly points that maya 
is Prakrti - and mayin is Mahesvara who is Siva (4.14, 16 etc.); that 
Prakrti is the atmasakti of deva, viz. Siva, that his Saktis are manifold 
(6,7-8) etc. The discussions in this regard are So manifold in the 
Philosophical texts, that I may not ponder over them more. 


Saktism, no doubt, is an ancient Indian cult. If it is non-Vedic, it has cast 
its shadows on Vedic literature, which are seen visible in Indrani (if not 
in Saci); and in Vrsakapi, ahanasya and pravahilika hymns, as discussed 
above. 


If Siva has revealed the Saiva agamas, his divine spouse must be credited 
with the origin of Sakta cult. It will be interesting to quote here Prof. 
Dr. S.A. Dange who states - ’it is not improbable that in the heyday of 
Vedic practices and sacrifices, with predominant sexual note, a mixed 
mystic cult got created and fostered, wherein the ancient mahangni 
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changed into Sakti and mahangna into Siva. (Feature of Tantrism and 
Veda -JORM Vol. XLII - XLVI pp 84-85). 


This mahanagna Siva was later known as digambara in later Puranic 
literature. 


If Prof. Dange’s thesis is accepted, the mixed mystic cult of Saktism, 
can be traced to Vedic mahangni (aGhanasya - etc.) hymns. 
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Worship of Sakti 
The Mother-goddess 


Biswanath Banerjee* 


The worship of a Mother-goddess in some form or other is found! to 
have been known in almost all ancient civilisations of the world. The 
ancient American Indians, the Mayans, used to perform a worship of the 
Mother Earth before the commencement of the tilling of land, the ancient 
Egyptians worshipped their God in a female form and in many West 
Asian countries the worship of a Mother-goddess was largely current. 
Sir John Marshal informs? that the people of the Indus Valley civilisation 
were worshippers of the Universal Mother (Visva-mata). The Mother- 
goddess was worshipped in the Near and the Middle East and was much 
popular in the regions of Mahenjodaro and Harappa. It is aid? that on 
the Indus the earthen image of the Mother-goddess was worshipped in 
every house. 


Sakti-worship has been known in India from a very ancient time which 
perhaps originated in the Saktivada. The Devi-siikta and the Ratri-sikta 
of the tenth Mandala of the Rgveda appear to. give indications to the 
worship of Sakti in the Vedic period. The Véajasaneya samhita of the 
Black Yajurveda speaks of Devi Ambika as the sister of Rudra while the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka refers to Ambika as the wife of Rudra. In the YGj#ikG 
upanisad of the Taittiriya Aranyaka we find a Durga-gayatri* as : Om 
Katyayanyai vidmahe Kanyakumarim dhimahi tan no durgih pracodayat. 
The name of Bhadrakali is mentioned in the Samkhyayana grhyasutra 
and sacrificial oblations are offered to Bhavani in the Hiranyakesi. grhyasutra. 
In the Mahabharata we find Arjuna addressing a hymn to Durga under 
the advice? of Krisna in which the goddess is prayed for granting victory 
to him in the ensuing war : 

namaste siddhasenani arye mandaravasint 

kumari kali kapali kapile krsnapingale. 

bhadrakali namastubhyam mahakali namo’stu te 

candi cande namastubhyam tarini varavarnini. etc. 
This prayer of Arjuna occurs in almost all the principal recensions and 
is indicative of the fact that when it was composed and inserted in the 
poem, Durga had already acquired such an importance that she could 


* Retired Professor of Sanskrit, Viswa Bharati & Member, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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be invoked as a predominantly powerful deity for the fulfillment of Arjuna’s 
aspirations. The goddess is addressed here with a number of names like 
Katyayani, Kantaravasini, Kaufiki, etc. besides the above. The prayer 
appears to be to one goddess with different names originally but it also 
perhaps indicates different goddesses who owed their conceptions to 
different historical conditions, later being identified with the one goddess. 
We find Uma, the protectress, as the consort of Siva having epithets like 
Parvati, Haimavati since Siva is Girisa, a dweller on the mountains. 
There are goddesses located in forests and on the Vindhya mountain to 
whom animals and even human beings were sacrificed and oblations of 
wine offered. There were also goddesses worshipped by the wild tribes, 
such as Pulindas, Sabaras and Barbaras. Kali, Karali, Kapali, Candi, 
Camunda and the like were the names of fierce goddesses and the first 
two names have been suggested? to have come into use at a time when 
Rudra was identified with Agni whose flames were considered his tongues. 
Probably these fierce goddesses owe their ferocity to this identification 
’and not to their being the objects of worship by the ferocious barbarous 
tribes’.? It is possible that both the elements contributed to the formation 
and character of these goddesses. A third and powerful element in the 
conception of these deities is that of Sakti or power. The central force 
or power behind willing, acting, creating were conceived as female deities 
in conformity with the feminine gender of the noun sakti. Later on some 
families made some of these goddesses as tutelary deities and we find 
goddesses with names like Katyayani, katasya muner apatyam str’ ti, 
Kausiki, kusika-kulotpannd, i.e. the goddess originated in the family of 
Kusika etc. A further development went on specially under the influence 
of the concept of sakti or power and we find three forms in which the 
goddess was worshipped. First we have the ordinary gentle form in 
which she is worshipped, secondly the fierce form in which she is associated 
with the Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, and thirdly the sensual form in 
which she has been the object of worship with the school of the Saktas, 
so called as they worship Sakti. 


The extant Ramayana of Valmiki does not contain any reference to the 
Sakti-puja but interestingly we find a sentence in the mantra for the 
invocation of the goddess Durga as : Ravanasya vadharthaya 
Ramasydanugrahaya ca akale bodhit@ Devi - the goddess (Durga) has 
been invoked untimely in order to get favour for Rama and the killing 
of Ravana. The Bengali Ramayana by Krttibas gives a story about the 
worship of Durga by Rama in order to win her favour against Ravana. 


Sakti-vada developed significantly in the Puranas and we find it very 
much nourished in the Puranas like Visnu, Bhagavata, Kalika, Markandeya, 
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Vamana, Brahmavaivarta, Devi Bhagavata, etc. Glory and importance 
of the goddess Dev? i.e. Sakti, are sung in the Markandeya Purana in 
about thirteen chapters!? comprising the famous S¥{ Sf Candi which is 
also known as Devimahatmya or Durgasabtasati. Other texts of Puranas, 
particularly the Devi-Bhagavata and the Vamana Purana sing! the 
greatness of the Devi. The accounts of the killing of demons such as 
Mahisasura (the buffalo-demon) etc. are narrated with great brilliance 
in these three Puranas.” The Prakrti-khanda of the Brahmavaivarta 
Purana says that the universe is created in the original prakrti; of the 
Mahasakti, the Great Power, who is the essence of the whole creation 
and the Supreme Spirit (parasatta). The Devi is addressed as Sakti by 
some, and also variously as Uma, Durga. Ambika, Bhadrakali, Candi, 
Laksmi, Kaumari, Varahi and so on. 


The Sakta-philosophy is found to be developed very much in the vast 
Tantra literature, particularly those known as the Hindu Tantras. The 
text of Candi contains the essence of the whole tantra-sastra and to the 
Hindus the Candi i is as sacred as the Gita. Like the Hindus, the Buddhists 
had also numerous Tantra-texts in Sanskrit and the element of Saktism 
is found in these tantras as well. The Hindu tantras appear to have been 
influenced by the Buddhist tantras in many respects.!? The conceptions 
of the dasa-mahavidya as well as the eight forms like Ugra, Mahogra, 
Vajra, Tara, etc. were probably introduced to Hindu texts from the Buddhist 
tantras. The developments in Tantra made by the Buddhists and the 
extraordinary plastic art they developed, did not fail to create an impression 
also on the minds of the Hindus, who readily incorporated many ideas, 
doctrines, practices and gods, originally conceived by the Buddhists for 
their religion. Such popular deities like Kali and Saraswati have been 
shown as originally Buddhist conceptions.!® Sakti-vada developed in Jainism 
also. Images of Saraswati and other goddesses are found in the temples 
of both the sects of the Jainas. Like the Hindus the goddess Saraswati 
is worshipped in Jainism as the deity of learning, wisdom and fine arts. 
In about twelfth century A.D. the Jainas had composéd many mantras, 
stotras and astakas in propitiation of the deity Saraswati. 


Towards the second half of the medieval period the holy current of 
Saktivada appears to have swept the whole of India and it found a place 
of predominance and significance in the eastern part of the country, 
particularly in Bengal. At one time the cult of Sakti worked vigorously 
in Bengal producing innumerable literary works to create a vast Sakta- 
sdahitya. One principal trend in the religious thoughts and environments 
of Bengal has always been a special attachment for the worship of Devi, 
the Mother-goddess. Among the sadhakas of Sakti in Bengal the names 
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of Ramprasad of Halishahar, Kamalakanta of Barddhaman, Raja Ramkrishna 
of Natore, Bamakshyapa of Tarapeeth, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa of 
Dakshineshwar are remembered with great reverence and adoration. 
The sakta-sangitas composed and sung by Ramprasad, Kamalakanta and 
others are treasures of Bengali literature. The numerous Mangala-kavyas 
composed at different times from the fifteenth to nineteenth centuries in 
the glorification of the Devi? are of inestimable value for the medieval 
Bengali literature. 


The followers of Saktism have always claimed a hoary antiquity for their 
cult referring to the Vedas as also to a number of kings and sages of 
Puranic fame like Paragsurama, Vafsistha, Agastya and such others who 
are believed to have attained success in their spiritual endeavours through 
the practice of Tantric rites. The text of Radhatantra represents Krsna 
as an ardent devotee of Radha and as attaining spiritual success through 
his union with Radha. “The Brahmanda-Purana depicts Agastya as learning 
the intricacies of the worship of SHixvidya from Hayagriva i.e., Visnu 
while  Vasistha becomes successful in his spiritual aspirations after the 
worship of the goddess Tara. Whatever be the value or worth of these 
popular and later accounts it cannot be doubted that Saktism is an important 
cult with a long history which attained great predominance during the 
10th-12th centuries. The cult perhaps flourished at that time at the cost 
of Buddhism and Jainism. It appears to be based on the Samkhya thought 
identifying Siva with Purusa and Sakti with Prakrti who is productive, 
and the universal material cause. The cult puts stress on the inherent 
powers of sounds and the presence in the human body of a large number 
of minute channels or threads of occult power and six cakras described 
as lotuses. It recognises the magic powers of diagrams (yantras) and 
ritualistic gestures made with fingers (mudra). 


Sakti or the Mother-goddess is worshipped in different forms of which 
Durga and Kali are the two most popular forms particularly adored and 
worshipped in Bengal. In the Candi we have an indication of the worship 
of an earthen image of the Mother-goddess Mahamaya: devyah krtva 
miurtim mahimayim!®... and-this earthen image of the Devi i.e. Durga is 
traditionally worshipped in Bengal, while in other parts of the country 
images of wood, metal or stone are more popular. The Devi has been 
said to have become known as Durga after her killing of the asura 
Durgama.!” From the testimony of the Smzti-digest writers like Bhavadeva- 
Bhatta and other prominent writers like Sulapani, Jimutavahana it can 
be assumed that the worship of the image of Durga was current in 
Bengal in about the tenth/eleventh century. It has been said that among 
the images of Durga worshipped in.north India the eight, ten, and twelve- 
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armed ones are larger in number!®, The ten-armed image of Durga as 
the slayer of the demon Mahisha, Mahishasura-mardini, is, however, 
the most popular and it is this image that is worshipped in Bengal in 
Autumn. In the Udayagiri-caves has been found a twelve-armed image of 
the Mahisasura-mardini, dated fourth century, which is perhaps the 
oldest image of its kind. In Baitala-deula in Bhubaneswar there is an 
attractive eight-armed image of the slayer of the buffalo-demon. 


The other most popular form of the Mother-goddess worshipped in the 
eastern region and particularly in Bengal is that of Kali. On different 
occasions she is worshipped in different names and forms, but all fearful 
representing the spirit of destruction. In the Devi-mahatmya section of 
the Markandeya Purana we get a very impressive description! of how 
this goddess of fearful appearance emerged from the Divine Mother. As 
the demons Canda and Munda made an attempt to get hold of the Divine 
Mother and their followers with various weapons advanced towards the 
Mother, She became black with anger : kopena casya vadanam masi- 
varnam-abhiuttada.° With a dreadful appearance She carried an unsheathed 
sword, a noose, a club; She wore a tiger-skin and a garland of human 
heads. Her tongue was moving dreadfuly to and fro, jihvadalanabhisana, 
her eyes red and sunken, her shrill voice in anger enveloped the quarters.2! 
The beautiful and sublime aspect of the deity is represented by the 
image of Bhadrakali®? : bhadram kalyanam bhaktyan pratyanayati s@ 
Bhadrakali : She is Bhadrakali who brings prosperity and good fortunes 
to the devotees. Images of Mahakali and Bhadrakali in more or less 
fearful forms are described in some Purana texts. 


Among the different forms of the Mother-goddess Kali, the most popular 
is that of Daksina-kalika, so called because of her generosity in bestowing 
boons.?3 She is black and fearful in appearance, without any material 
covering (digambari) standing on the bosom of Mahadeva lying on the 
ground. With her abode in the cremation ground, she is surrounded by 
howling jackals. It is in this form that Kali is generally worshipped in 
Bengal. Siddkakali is the form of the deity with the colour of a blue- 
lotus having an uncovered body and standing with the left foot forward 
in the alidha posture.?? Smasanakali, as the name indicates, is the form 
of the deity having her abode in the cremation ground with a dreadful 
appearance having an uncovered body and holding her right hand a 
skull full of wine.?? Raksakali is black in colour with a tiger-skin round 
the waist, having matted hairs with red eyes. Greatly fierceful she has 
her left foot on the chest of a corpse and the right on a lion.2¢ Guhyakali 
is covered with a black cloth having two hands with a pleased 
countenance.?? 
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Different forms of the deity Kali and the particular details about the 
respective. worships are available in the Tantrasara of Krsnananda 
Agamavagisa, a contemporary of Shri Caitanya, and in the Syaméarahasya 
of Purnananda Paramahamsa Parivrajaka. 


The worship of Kali, the Mother-goddess, was associated with sacrifices 
of animals and sometimes perhaps also of human beings, but it appears 
that the chief feature of the cult was the cakra-pija, i.e., circle-worship, 
when an equal number of men and women sit around a circle uttering 
mantras composed of mystic syllables. Special rituals are prescribed for 
the worship of the different forms of Kali. Besides the regular and 
normal worship of the deity in the shrines or in the houses of devotees, 
there are occasions when special puja is offered to the goddess such as 
on the Dipavali-day, the Ratanti-caturdasi-day and the fourteenth day 
(caturdasi) of the dark fortnight in the month of Jyaistha. Of these three 
special occasions the Dipavali-day is celebrated with great pomp and 
festive mood offering oblations to the deity. Though this celebration has 
created a tradition of its own, we do not know of any older work than 
the Syama-saparya-vidhi ‘of Kashinath, dated Saka year 1699, that has 
made any reference to it. The Ratanti-caturdasi falls in the dark fortnight 
of the month of Magha when the worship of Kali has been advised to 
ward of all hindrances : makaravasthite bhanau ya tu krsna-caturdasi 
tatradau Kalika pujya sarva~vighnopasantaye : to ward of all evils Kalika 
is to be worshipped in the dark fortnight when the Sun is in the house 
of Makara. The third special occasion in the month of Magha is celebrated 
mainly with fruits and is known as Phalaharini-Kalika-puja. All worships 
of Kali on festive occasions are offered in midnights on the 14th-15th 
day of the dark fortnights, i.e., on the New Moon day, which alongwith 
Tuesdays and Saturdays are thought to be sacred and auspicious for the 
invocation of the Divine Mother in the form of Kali. Special offerings are 
also made on festive occasions like marriage and at times of calamity 
like the outbreak of epidemics etc. 


parajaydya satrunam durgastotramudiraya. Mahabharata V1. 23.2. 
Mahabharata VI. 23.4 ff. In Chapter V1 of Book IV of the Mahabharata 
occurs a Devi Stuti by Yudhisthira where the Devi is invoked as Mahisasura- 
nasini, Killer of the buffallo-demon, Vindhya-vasini, dweller on the Vindhya- 
mountain etc. 

7. cf. RG. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism Saktism and Minor Religious Cults 144. 
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£ . . 
Saktism in the Markandeya Purana 
Prof. Pushpendra Kumar* 


The Puranas contain several elements of popular Hindusim, viz. rites, 
ceremonies, vows, modes of worship, heaven, hell, virtues, sins, 
atonements, pilgrimage, reverence to Gurus and Brahmins and the like. 
They preach the cults of Visnu, Siva and Sakti, and wrangle over the 
superiority of one to another. They have great philosophical importance 
since they treat the nature of Brahman, Prakrti, Purusa, creation and 
dissolution of the world, bondage and liberation. Their philosophy is 
mainly theistic Sankhya, but it contains absolutism. There is a strong 
note of pantheism in them. The Vaisnava Puranas which preach the 
cults of Narayana, Visnu and Krsna are theistic. The Saiva Puranas - 
preaching the cult of Siva, Rudra or Pasupati are monistic with a blend 
of pantheism, and theism.! Markandeya Purana, which preaches the 
cult of Sakti is pantheistic with a blend of henotheism, theism and monism. 
Devi Bhagavata, a Sakta Purana is monistic. 


All trends of thought are blended together in the Puranas, though they 
are consistent with one another. 


They discuss the nature of Brahman, the sellf, the world, the relation of 
the self and the world to Brahman, the nature of Moksa, and the means 
of attaining it. They inculcate performance of prescribed duties (Karma 
Yoga), devotion (Bhakti Yoga), and knowledge or experience of Brahman 
Unana Yoga). 


The Puranas did not purport to be Smrtis, though they contained quantities 
of matter similar to, and in some cases identical with the Smrti material. 
Their very form and style precluded the supposition that they had Vedic 
authority of a direct character.? 


The Puranas are composed chiefly in the simple sloka metre and like 
the Mahabharata, are, very encyclopedical in their range of subjects. 
The Puranas are the history of the gods interwoven with every variety 
of legendary tradition on other subjects.? Viewed as a wholle the theology 
they teach is anything but simple, consistent, or uniform. The religion 
of the Puranas is practically polytheistic and yet essentially pantheistic. 
They deal with endless fanciful mythologies, theogonies, cosmogonies, 
and mythical genealogies. We have a whole body of teaching on every 
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subject of knowledge. The Puranas pretend to give the history of the 
whole universe from the most remote ages and claim to be the inspired 
revealers of scientific as well as of theological truth. They dogmatize on 
physical science, geography, the form of the earth, astronomy, chronology, 
and one or two Puranas, even deal with anatomy, medicine, grammar 
and the use of military weapons. 


Concept of Sakti in the Markandeya Purana 


The Markandeya Purana - one of the oldest Puranas, was compiled and 
edited in its present form in the Gupta period.“ There is one complete 
book consisting of 13 chapters named Durga Saptasati and Devi Mahatmya. 
Indian relgious tradition by common consent bestowed the status of a 
scripture of the highest sanctity and efficacy on these 13 chapters. The 
text is of deep soul-stiring value in which the supreme principle of 
Reality has been invoked and glorified under the name of Devi. The Devi 
Mahatmya is an elaboration of the concept of Devi of the Vedic doctrine,® 
of an all powerful goddess, of supreme transcendence, as propounded in 
the Ambhrni Sitkta and Daksayani Sukta.° 


Fearful Aspect of the Goddess 


The Puranic text of the Sapta Sati speaks of the goddess Candi, who 
represents a consolidated idea of different aspects of the divine truth as 
divine power. Here the mother goddess identified as Uma or PArvati is 
associated with the Himalayas.” As the ancient Indian tradition goes, 
Uma as the ancient Mother goddess of India is always a mountain goddess, 
the most popular epithet applied to her being Parvati, literally, the maiden 
pertaining to the mountain. Though she is mainly associated with the 
Himalayas, she is also associated, in her ‘different aspects, with the 
mountains Kailasa, Vindhya, and Mandara, etc.? 


The first thing that strikes one about the mother goddess Candi or 
Candika, as she is depicted in the Markandeya Purana, is that primarily, 
if not exclusively, she is a goddess warrior, incarnating herself on earth 
by using various devices at various crucial moments in order to destroy 
the demons who were formidable challenges to the denizens of heaven.? 


Indeed, in her perfect nature, she has been described as the most 
beneficient; but her fierceness as a martial goddess dominates the main 
episodes and we always find her killing the demons. This tradition of 
the fierce goddess, equipped with the sharpest weapons and revelling in 
her terror-striking war-cries,! ® is definitely a different tradition from that 
of Parvati, Uma, whom we always find in an altogether different setting. 
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Relation of the Goddess - with the Himalayas 


It is a striking fact that though we find the goddess in this Purana 
described by many of her popular, less popular, and unpopular names, 
her most popular name Uma is absent. Even the epithet Parvati, very 
rarely, is used only in the sense of a goddess residing in the mountain!!! 
and not in the sense of a daughter of the mountain. It has also to be 
noticed in this Purana, that the goddess Candika is not associated with 
the Himalayas in any intimate way. Of the three main episodes narrating 
the fight of Devi with demons, it is only in the third episode that the 
goddess is described as a maiden residing in a valley of the mountain 
Himalaya.!? We find that the gods after being defeated, humiliated, and 
oppressed by the demon brothers Sumbha and Nigumbha went to the 
Himalaya with a view to approaching the goddess. Candika to help them 
by killing the demons. Also in the second episode the Himalaya has 
been mentioned once, while he presented to Devi a lion, as her mount, 
and other riches.!3 This is all we hear of the Himalaya in the whole of 
the Devi Mahatmya. 


Philosophical Aspect of Sakti 


In Markandeya Purana the goddess Durga is pure consciousness, (Citi),!4 
power of Siva, the Maya of Visnu.!5 She produces Sattva, Rajas, Tamas. 
She is Prakrti, the primal root-evolvent. She is the homogenous and 
undifferentiated ground of the universe. She is the creative energy (Sakti).!6 
She is the omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent creator, preserver 
and destroyer of the universe. She is immutable, but the world is her 
mutation. She is devoid of Gunas, but assumes them, and creates the 
world out of them. She is eternal, assumes the form of time, produces 
modifications of Prakrti, and also dissolves them in Prakrti. She is of the 
nature of the universe (Viswatmika), the ground (Viswasraya) and the 
ruler of the world (Visweswari). She is the omnipotent power of Vispu 
or Siva,!? cosmic nescience (Mahamaya) and the seed of the world.!® 


She is pure consciousness, one and uniform; but through cosmic nescience 
she assumes the form of the multiform world. She deludes all creatures 
with Avidya, and entangles them in bondage.!? She invests them with 
egoism and attachment and whirls them in the wheel of Sansara.®° She 
is in the world and transcends it, she prevades the world as pure 
consciousness; it is her form and manifestation. 


Durga is the foundation of the world. She exists in all creatures as the 
power of Visnu, consciousness (Cetana), power (Sakti), hunger, thirst, 
sleep, nourishment, livelihood, beauty, genius, intellect, forgiveness, 
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conscience, memory, reverence, campassion, contentment, fortune, and 
error. She exists in them as her reflections (Chaya). She is the supreme 
goddess, the all-pervading conscious power (Vyapti Devi), the eternal 
mother. She is the presiding deity of their sense-organs. This is the 
element of Pantheism. She is the good fortune of the righteous persons, 
adversity of the sinful persons, conscience of the pure in heart, pious 
persons’ faith in God, and virtuous persons’ aversion to wrong actions.?! 


Durga is called the great saving knowledge (Mahavidya), cosmic nescience, 
(Mahamaya) great recollection (Mahamedha), great mnemonics (Maha 
Smrti), power of Siva (Mahadevi), power of demons (Mahasuri), as well 
as a great delusion (Mahamoha).? The pantheistic concept of the goddess 
is much more pronounced in this Purana. 


Durga is the highest knowledge (paramavidya) that leads to release.?3 
She is the giver of boons and the embodiment of mercy. She delivers 
her devotees from distress through her grace and destroys their sins. 
She gives them worldly prosperity, enjoyment and heavenly happiness, 
and releases them from bondage. 


She gives wealth, happiness, Dharma and Moksa. She is the supreme 
goddess, Siva, the most auspicious, fulfiller of desires, refuge of all, and 
the deliverer from distress. She is called Durga because she is the boat 
to cross the imperishable ocean of the world with. She is the logos 
(Sabda Brahman) and origin of the Vedas.?* She is the highest goddess 
among the gods. She is the Divine Mother who always protects her 
erring children with loving care.®® This is the element of theism with a 
pantheistic bias. 


Besides, these lofty philosophical ideas about Devi, there is also a popular 
conception about her; she is the daughter of the Himalaya and Menaka. 
In this Purana, though she has different patronymic powers of the gods 
to combat the asuras, She is credited with the destruction of many 
asuras such as Mahisa, Madhu and Kaitabha and brothers Sumbha and 
Nisumbha, By killing the demon Mahisa She came to be called 
Mahisasuramardini.2® 


Though Devi pervades this whole universe, yet She frequently incarnates 
herself on difficult occasions with a view to helping Devas in the execution 
of their divine work.” These incarnations in no way put any limitations 
on her transcedent aspect since She is eternal. In this respect Saktism 
admits the doctrine of incarnation. The Durga Saptasati says that the 
goddess is worshipped by the gods for the welfare of the world. "When 
remembered in difficulties, you remove fear in all beings; when 
remembered in safety, you give a mind conducive to doing good. You 
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remove the fear of poverty, Except you, none is there with a heart ever- 
flowing with compassion to do good to all.2® 


War-goddess 


It is to be viewed how the goddess came to be laterly connected with 
the episode of war between the devas and the asuras. The war, it is now 
clear both from the Vedas and the Zend Avesta, was really the struggle 
that separated two branches of the Aryan Family, the Parsic and the 
Indic. The devas and the asuras originally formed common objects of 
worship to both the branches. But later on, the worshippers—and 
consequently the gods also—seem to have quarreled and separated from 
one another. It is the collective power of the Devas that figures as 
Candi, Durga or Kali, the destroyer of the asuzras, in the Puranic literature. 


Markandeya Purana identifies Devi with Prakrti,? who is ever auspicious 
and the sustaining power. She is eternal as well as the supporter of the 
universe. She is both fearful and benign.’ She is called Durga and takes 
one across in difficulties. She is generally called Visnumaya, who resides 
in alll beings. 


She abides in everybody - animate or inanimate in the forms of 
consciousness, intelligence, sleep, hunger, reflection, power, thirst, 
forgiveness, modesty, peace, faith, loveliness, good fortune, activity, 
memory, compassion, contentment, and above all as mother.3! Here we 
are astonished to see that the author and devotee is so much feminine- 
minded that he recites all the nouns in the feminine forms. He emphasizes 
the importance of Devi by establishing her predominance showing all 
the qualities as her formations, inherent in the beings in one way or 
other.3? 


Emergence of Kausiki 


Once residing on the Himalayas, Devi, with an idea of protecting the 
gods from the demons parted from her original body and this new goddess 
was named as Kausiki. The old goddess Parvati became black in colour 
while the colour of the new goddess was white. Parvati was designated 
as Kali due to her colour and she made her abode in the Himalayas.33 


The new goddess Kausiki bore a very charming form. She illuminated 
the quarters with her lustre. She was considered as the jewel of womankind 
in the world. The demon kings Sumbha and Nisumbha fell in love with 
her and desired to marry her. They approached her with a proposal, 
which was turned down and resulted in a fatal war. Ultimately the goddess 
became victorious with the help of seven-mothers, as well as Kalika, 
Candika and with other manifestations.3* Kaufsiki is again said to be 
Narayani, and incarnating in all the other forms.’ 
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Theory of Vibhutivada 


With the philosophy of monotheism, is linked the theory of Vibhutivada. 
As in the Bhagvadgita, there is a description of Bibhutis in Sapta Sati. 
The goddess said ’I am all alone in the world here. All these goddesses, 
are but my own powers (Vibhutis). These are projected by me and also 
withdrawn by myself, whenever it is necessary’.3° This alone can suffice 
to establish that there is only one power—the divine goddess in the 
world while all others are her formations in part and parcel.?? 


All the goddesses i.e. all feminine deities with knowledge, intellect, 
power, everything powerful, charming, attractive, auspicious, fearful, 
wonder-striking, being part and parcel of the goddess,3 are the formation, 
(Vibhuti) of the goddess. In this way the world is a reality, a power 
inherent in and identified with the goddess.?3? She is Lord of the world 
— she is world rather. 


She is good fortune in the dwellings of the virtuous, and ill-fortune in 
those of the vicious, intelligence in the hearts of the learned, faith in the 
hearts of the good and modesty in the hearts of the highborn.° She is 
the power of the gods, the soul of the Sabda-Brahman, the sustenance 
whereby life is maintained. She is the supreme destroyer of the pain of 
the whole world.4! 
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Durga, A Manifestation of Sakti, 
Unique in Her Nature 


Prof. Heramba Chatterjee Sastri* 


The evolution of the concept of Sakti since the Rgvedic period offers a 
very interesting study. In the first stage Saktis or powers were associated 
with the great gods of the Vedic pantheon. For ascertaining the meaning 
of any word, the best course open to the researchers is to seek the aid 
of the Rgveda first; for, as a literary record there is no other text that 
can claim to be more ancient than the Rgveda. Fortunately for us, the 
Rgvedic text contains in it some such elements that are helpful in 
ascertaining the meaning of certain key words in later ages. So far as 
our present context is concerned, the Rgveda has a significant part to 
play, because of the fact that the word has been used in it nearly a 
dozen times, both in singular and plural, in association with the deities 
like Indra, Asvinis, Pitrs and once in the general sense, which shows 
that the word was then used to indicate creative or special powers.! 
Where Indra has been described as possessed of several powers, it is 
interesting to note that the expression maya has been supposed to be 
used almost exactly in the sense of Sakti.2 Reference should be made to 
the Devisukta, where the Deity claims in clear terms that she is the 
supreme power behind all the gods like Rudras, Adityas, Vasus Mitra, 
Varuna, Indra, Agni, so on.3 The Svetasvatara Upanigad speaks 
eulogistically about Sakti, realised by the persons of reputed meditation 
and it has been stated also that Brahma, the supreme deity, is endowed 
with Sakti.’ An Upanisad of a later date surprisingly appears to have 
identified the Sakti with Durga and the Upanisadic seer seeks shelter 
under her protection and care, describing her as brilliant as fire and 
luminous because of tapas. 

The Mahabharata contains two great hymns of Durga, viz. in the 
Virataparva (Chapter, VI)? and in the Bhismaparva (Chapter 23); the 
former being offered by Yudhisthir and the latt - by Arjuna.® 

So far as the Puranic approach to this deity Durga is concerned, it may 
be of interest to note that the Visnupurdana, which is regarded as one of 
the earliest Puranas, speaks of Sakti of Visnu the highest Brahma; and 
what is interesting is that several names of Durga have been enumerated 
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such as : Arya, Vedagarbha, Ambika, Bhadra, Ksemada, Bhadrakali and 
what is striking is that the ingredients of her worship include wine and 
flesh.® In the Taittiriya Aranyaka Siva has been stated to be the husband 
of Ambika or Uma (X.18). The Kena Upanisad (III.25) records that Uma 
Haimavati imparted the knowledge regarding the Supreme Being to Indra. 
Durga has other appellations as Uma, Parvati, Devi, Ambika, Gauri, 
Chandi, Kali, Kumari and the like. In the Vanaparva (39.4) we have the 
information that Uma became a Kirati at a time when God Siva assumed 
the form of a Kirata to test the prowess of Arjuna. The Kadambari of 
Banabhatta presents a graphic description of the temple of Chandika, 
recording therein that offerings of blood were made to her and we find 
there the slaying of Mahisasura. The information that we get from 
Krtyaratnakara having the source as Bhavisyapurana, is that the goddess 
becomes very much pleased with the offerings of flesh and blood and 
that such a deity was adored especially by the Mlecchas and the robbers. 
The people from Arga, Vahga and Kalinga as also the Sakas used this 
special mode of worship. 


One distinct feature of this Durgapuja is that as per direction of the 
Bhavisyapurana, the goddess originally having her residence in the region 
of the Vindhya mountain (Vindhyavasini) (suggesting thereby non-Aryan 
association) could be worshipped in the villages, forests, cities and other 
places and a rare feature is marked wherein we have the direction that 
she could be worshipped by the Vaisyas, Sudras, Mlecchas and even by 
the womentfolk. This Sastric licence to the Durga worship in common iS 
indeed a distinct feature and this may account for the ever-expanding 
popularity-of this puja.!! The Bhavisyapurana, no doubt is a Puranic text 
of a considerably later period, but the provision made here regarding 
the eligibility of the members of all the castes other than the Brahmanas, 
as also the ladies, opens undoubtedly a new question of sociological 
importance as to how and why a necessity was felt in the society for 
liberalising the strict rules of puritanic ritualism demanding Sastric 
perfection and purity. Our Sastras do not always contain all the historical 
information regarding the undercurrent of evolutions, religious or 
otherwise, but thus far may be stated safely that unless there was a 
strong demand for such liberalism in attitude, the Sastrakaras would not 
have thought in terms of extending the religious facility to the classes 
of people who were otherwise not fortunate to be favoured liberally. The 
digest-writers (Nibandha-karas), who shouldered the responsibility of 
doing away with all sorts of anomalies and contradictions of the Sastras 
without challenging their prescriptions, had to face the difficult situations 
tactfully and judiciously, sometimes of course in an unusual manner. 
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One such attempt is observed in the digest text entitled Smrtikaustubha 
of Anantadeva, wherein it has been stated that the Mlecchas had no 
right to perform Japa or homa or puja with mantra through a brahmana 
as the Sudras have, but they could only mentally resolve to offer in 
honour of Devi animals as offerings and wine also and do so.!? This 
situation might have prompted the authors of some of the Puranas like 
Skanda and Bhavisya to give a new turn to the worship of Durga by 
declaring that the worship of Candika performed during the autumn 
season should be understood as threefold in character, namely, sattviki, 
rajasi and tamasi, of which the last (¢@amasi) consists in worshipping 
without mantra, japa and yajna and its speciality is recorded that it is 
approved by the Kiratas (forest tribes). Ths sugg~sts that accommodation 
and adjustment were effected to regularicc the non-Aryan element in the 
worship, which otherwise might have created shocking sensation.!? This 
however was not received in that spirit and the only course open was to 
explain it away as a custom or convention non-Aryan in character, which 
was in practice in ancient age and therefore not appropriate for the Kali 
age. This view is recorded in the Prayascittatattva of Raghunandana, the 
celebrated digest-writers of Bengal, author of Twenty-eight Tattvas. 


Thus we see that the Sakti in the form of Durga has a background 
and because of Aryanisation of the non-Aryan elements in its worship, 
it has attained certain distinctive feature, which is absent in other pujas. 
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The Incarnations of Devi, as described 
in the Devi Bhagavata Purana: 


P.G. Lalye 


The doctrine of Avatara or Incarnation is too well-known to be discussed 
here. The ten Avataras of Visnu constitute an important event in the 
Purana religion of India. The locus classicus of the ten Avataras of Visnu 
is provided by the famous verse of the Gita, which is cited in many later. 
puranas,. It mentions that the Lord assumes different incarnations to 
protect the god, destroy the wicked i.e. to uphold Virtue and annihilate 
Vice! It is a noble mission, which inspires the Lord to assume various 
forms, for the good of the world. 


The existence of God is meant for the protection of the world, instead 
of just being a witness or observer (Saksi). The various legends in the 
Puranas indicate that when the insolent wicked run amuck, when vice 
and carnal desires dominate the world arena, virtue is not completely 
crushed, but is resurrected by the divine agony. The highest, powerful 
Lord assumes forms, as required by the exigency. This idea finds its 
origin in the Brahmanas, but it is fully perfected in the Puranas,? under 
its doctrine of Upabrmhana. 


The avatara concept became the locus standi for many Purana legends 
with Visnu as the central figure. The doctrine is also found in other 
Puranas, glorifying the mother-goddess. It is proposed to give a brief 
idea about the avataras of the Devi in the Devi Bhagavata Purana 
(Henceforth referred to as DB). 


As in other Puranas, the curse motive is dominant in the DB. It is told 
that the curse of Bhrgu and Diti forced Visnu to take different births. 
When Visnu killed the wife of Bhrgu, who defeated the gods with the 
missile of sleep, Bhrgu restored her to life and cursed Visnu that he 
would have to take many queer births. 


As a result Visnu had to put up with hardships and turmoils of human 
life. 

This view is couched in the language of reduction of burden (Bharavatarana 
or amSsdavatarana). This theory underlines the atrocities of the foes of 
the gods called demons. They were overpowered by haughty passion 
(Tamas). Being armed with certain boons, they tried to abuse their 
power, by attacking the gods. They were lured by the prosperity and the 
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immortality of the gods. This burden became unbearable even to the 
Earth, This part of the legend is common in many Puranas. In the DB, 
Visnu also expressed his inability saying that the entire world is under 
the control of Yogamaya.?’ Thereupon, all the gods sang an eulogy of 
Bhuvanesvari. The goddess appeared before the gods and promised 
Bharavatarana in the Krsna incarnation.“ In the DB Vyasa has got an 
interesting comment to make. 


Several personalities on the earth were various amsas of the gods and 
the demons, involved in the Bharavatarana. The list shows that not only 
Visnu, but other gods, sages and demons also assumed different births 
and played roles in the dramas of Amsavatarana.® 


In the DB, we find a list of avataras which is different from the one 
given in the other Puranas. On hearing that Prahlada and other demons 
retired to Patala, at the suggestion of the Devi, Janmejaya wanted to 
know the various forms Visnu had assumed. At this Vyasa enumerated 
the incarnations of Visnu in various Yugas. 


Yuga _Manvantara Avatara 

First group of Caksusa Dharmavatara, 

four Yugas Nara-Narayana 

Second Vaivasvata Dattatreya, Brahma as moon, 


Hari as Dattatreya and Siva 
as Durvasa became the sons 


of Anasuya. 

Third Nrsimha. 

‘ Treta Vamana 

19th group of four 

Yugas of Treta Parasurama 

Treta Rama 

28th Yuga of Dvapara Nara Narayana, as Arjuna and 
Krsna. 


The uplift of the devotees had another angle. It is told in the Puranas 
that both Visnu and Devi, tried to delude others who did not follow the 
way of Bhakti. For them certain heretic Sastras were created. Some 
scholars have tried to account for the heretical heteordox Sastras, which 
caused delusion among the demons through Mayamoha.® Once, the gods, 
who were defeated by the Asuras, approached Visnu for succour. At that 
time, Visnu produced Mayamoha from his body, taught fantastic doctrines, 
based on sceptical reasoning to the Asuras, who were practising penance 
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on the bank of the Narmada. He would wean them away from austerites 
and taught Vijnanavada to some of them.” In some other Puranas, it is 
told that many heretical sects were created by Visnu to delude the 
people.® 


This legend leads us to two conclusions. 


a) The Puranas did not attach much importance to logic, in comparison 
with Bhakti. 


b) The Puranas, mostly the Vaisnava Puranas condemned the followers 
of other sects as Asuras, whose downfall was brought about by 
Visnu. Some contemporary sects might have been restricted from 
progressing by the Purana religion. In order to avoid the calumny 
of the destruction caused by the Vedic deities, the Puranas attributed 
the downfall to Visnu. The divine fraud was a good excuse found 
by the Puranas to condem the heretics branding them as Asuras, 
indicating that Visnu could exercise his will over the Asuras also. 
The Puranas found it convenient and practically beneficial to describe, 
the heretic Sastras, though originated by Visnu, as created for the 
sake of deluding the non-vedic people. This shows that the physically 
strong Asuras were physically annihilated, the intellectually crooked 
Asuras were put to the path of scepticism, through delusion. 


The DB however showed a spirit of tolerance and accommodation towards 
the other Sastras. The DB has mentioned that owing to the curse of 
Gautama, the degenerated brahmanas took up to certain heretic ways 
like those of Kapalikas, Bauddhas, Pancaratras, etc. highlighting often 
the Devasura conflict. 


What does the Devasura conflict indicate ? It is certainly a conflict 
‘arising out of discord of Desire, Knowledge and Emotion. The Asuras 
are just the embodiments of desire. They know only material ideals and 
fight to achieve them. The Gods, the Devas (lit. shining, having the 
lustre of knowledge) are undoubtedly superior to the Asuras. But both 
of them seem to be lured by the lust of luxuries and show. Their knowledge 
is temporarily overshadowed by emotion. The Sakti or the Female Power 
is not a separate entity, but a harmony, a co-ordination of the diffused 
knowledge, a refulgent symbol of power. The Asuras and the Devas are 
the mythological archetypes of all the individuals, who are the 
conglomerations of desires, emotions and ideas. Their personalties are 
disintegrated when they lose their proper place and function. It leads to 
disharmony and chaos. It is the condition prior to the incarnation of the 
Devi. The Devi is a synthetic power, a strength of justice and an effective 
harmony of knowledge, courage and bravery. The Devi stands for moral 
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justice which like the heroes, is the bravery of the strong and which like 
the seers, is the effective harmony of the whole. The Devi combines in 
Herself the qualities of the kind, the heroic and the prophetic and thus 
becomes the grand saviour of mankind. 


This Devasura conflict continued to dominate the thought ferment of 
the Puranas even upto the DB. The DB, has based its structure on the 
Saptasati portion of the Markandeya Purana. The burden-reduction idea 
is also elaborated by DB, while describing the feats of the universal 
goddess. The Devi like Visnu, has assumed different forms to conquer 
the powerful asuras. The forms are characterized by the three gunas. 
According to the urgency, she took various guna-incarnations, consciously. 
They are briefly mentioned here.? 

The Devi in her guna-manifestations has done wonderful feats to protect 
the good and to destroy the wicked. The Devi Bhagavata has narrated 
some legends which describe one or other of her guna-dominated forms. 


Sattva Form of the Devi 


It is mentioned that the Devi assumed various forms for the sake of her 
devotees. 


1. The Devi presented al! the dead relatives before Dhrtarashtra and 
the Pandavas. 

2. She prevented Satyavrata from committing suicide.!° 

3. She promised Visnu lying on a Vata leaf in the form of a child to 
remain with him as Mahalaksmi. 


Rajas Form: 


1. The Devi in Her Rajas form is responsible for creation. This creative 
activity was accomplished-by Her by distributing Her own phase 
powers to the God Bramha.!! 

2. She was propitiated by various Mantras. Thereupon she blessed 
them. On obtaining a boon from Her, the Manus started human 
creation. The Manus propitiated Her by reciting the Vagbhava bija 
of the Devi.!? 

3. The Devi emanated from the left shoulder of Krsna and then was 
split into two phases. From her left shoulder Mahalaksmi was born 
and from her right shoulder Radhika came forth. Mahalaksmi, by 
virtue of her yogic powers, became manifold and all that is lofty 
and noble is termed as Laksmi.? 

This description of the splitting of the Devi and the arising of every 
thing rich and noble from her body, indicates the potentially active 
_Rajasi Sakti of the Devi. 
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4. In the Svaha legend, it is described that the Devi produced three 
types of Agni, sages, Brahmanas etc.14 


Thus in the Rajas form and in Her various phases, the Devi undertakes 
creation. This is also the positive aspect of the Sakti or Energy. The 
Satva and Rajas forms can also be classified under the potential type of 
energy. The tasks in these two aspects are performed in a quiet, mild, 
but exalted manner. Most of the phase manifestations are described in 
the ninth skandha, which is bodily reproduced from the Brahma-Vaivarata 
Purana. They are all the amsas of Prakrti, which is itself a static or 
potential state of Sakti. The activating factor is not the Samkhya purusa, 
but Krsna of whom the phase powers are just the consorts. Their mutual 
affection is the cause of many varieties of creation. 


Tamas Form : 

Jn the legendary portions of the DB, the Devi has many a time assumed 
the Tamasa or dreadful, boisterous form. In the Sudargana legend, it is 
told that the Devi fought with the hostile kings and made Sudarsana 
victorious.!® In the fight, She destroyed the armies of the kings. 


The destruction of demon chiefs Sumbha, Mahisasura, Durgama, Canda, 
Munda, etc. and the killing of some ministers of some of them was 
affected by the Tamasa form of the Devi. 


The purpose of taking this Tamasa form is explained by her. She had 
undertaken the task of reducing the burden of the wicked on the earth, 
through her phase manifestations. She did this by assuming cruel, 
boisterous, fierce form of Kali, or Candika and once by releasing a huge 
swarm of bees in her Bhramari incarnation. The DB legends thus glorify 
the Tamasa power more. This is the Kinetic aspect of the Energy. 


Thus in DB, the idea of Sakti reached its zenith. Sakti which was just 
a power possessed by various gods, gradually became the consort mainly 
of Visnu and Siva. In the Tantra and Sakta parlances, She assumed an 
independent status. In DB, she became superior to the possessors 
themselves and assumed triguna form, displaying Her potential as well 
as kinetic energy. The legends describing Her Tamasa form are taken 
from earlier works, no doubt. But those are developed in DB only to 
glorify the phase manifestation. 


The Devi in Her Guna incarnations 

In Her Sattva i.e. the best form, She is supreme deity, bestowing benefits 
on the devotees. Here She is Maya or Yogamaya. In her Rajasa form, 
She is the real Prakrti, engaged in the activity of creation, mostly in the 
earliest stages. In Her Tamasa form, she is Tamasi Sakti, engaged in 
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the stupendous task of the destruction of the demons. Thus DB has 
accomplished a triune unity, i.e. of — 


a) Maya Prakrti Sakti 
b) Sattva Rajas Tamas 
c) Neutral Energy Potential Energy Kinetic Energy. 


This was distinctly a forward step, over and above the earlier Puranas 
and the Tantric system. The Sakti in her personified manifestation has 
been revealed in the ways of Attraction & Repulsion. The devotees are 
attracted to her through her mystic syllables and tantric methods of 
worship. The Himalaya mountain is the outstanding example. By her 
fierce form, the demons and the wicked are repelled from Her. This 
two-fold working of Sakti indicates the working of all the divine powers, 
which are nothing but the manifestations of the Devi Herself. DB has 
used the words Prakrti, Maya and Sakti almost synonymously. In describing 
the Wonderful Power and her magnificent acts, DB has endeavoured to 
create reference for the Mother, which would ultimately lead to humble 
surrender. This surrender to the supreme goddess with a belief in her 
all-powerful and benign nature is the sine qua non of the Bhagavata 
Bhakti. DB has powerfully advocated the Bhakti of Power. 
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The Concept of Sakti in Vaisnava Tantra 
Its Valuational Significance 


Bijayananda Kar* 


Introduction 


Research in the field of Indological studies is not easy for there is 
always the possibility of diverse factors giving rise to a diversity of 
meanings. A textualist has the interest of pinpointing the exact literal 
meaning of the concerned text. This is, no doubt, a serious and scholarly 
enterprise. But, when one takes up the Vaisnavite works on Sakti, for 
instance, not only one comes across more than one meaning but, even 
in one single text, there are different meanings ascribed to one and the 
same concept. Hence, taking recourse to the literal meaning of the text, 
though quite important, is not in itself adequate. It is, therefore, preferable 
to look to the context in which a particular concept is referred to, instead 
of trying to understand its significance only basing on one single literal 
meaning. However, this does not belittle the significance of the literal 
or primary meaning. But, in order to properly understand and evaluate 
the significance of a concept, it is desirable to look into the secondary 
or derivative meaning which, of course, does have extension over the 
primary meaning. That is, perhaps, one of the reasons, as to why the 
darsanikas (Indian philosophers) give emphasis on laksandartha 
(metaphorical meaning) while advancing their respective points of views. 
Even there also, it is not necessary that they arrive at one, single, 
unanimous judgement. Because of a difference in perspective; they- continue 
to emphasise on diverse renderings. It can be noted that, on the basis 
of a rational criterion of intelligibility, the soundness of a specific darsanika 
point of view is properly analysed and evaluated. A new perspective in 
the philosophical appraisal, it is notable, becomes possible also when 
one reads the concepts used in the classical texts in terms of modern 
terminology and linguistic set up. Thereby a novel dyrsti or viewpoint 
emerges for further study and exploration. This sort of enterprise is not 
merely a theoretical exercise but also a fruitful search of a way of life 
at the practical plane. 


Modern scholars offer different views with regard to darsana of the 
Vaisnava Tantra in general and its concept of gsakti in particular. While 
some have preferred a dualistic rendering of Panicaratra Vaisnav Darsana 
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instead of Advaita maydavada or illusionistic rendering,! others have 
interpreted Parnicaratra position as Advaitic.? And, further amidst all such 
opposite views, it has been held that Parnicaratra thinkers are not clear 
about the ontological status insofaras the transcendent as well as immanent 
aspect of Brahman (the Supreme Being) is concerned.3 


Panicaratra philosophical position can be traced from two important sources, 
i.e. the Narayania and the Samhita. In both the sources there is 
acknowledgment of Brahman as the ultimate philosophical principle 
(parama tattva). It is conceived as attributive as well as non-attributive. 
Again the same ultimate principle that is identified as Narayana is conceived 
as nirguna Brahman and also as all pervasive person.® In Samhita sources 
the ultimate principle is conceived as beyond all dualities and limiting 
adjuncts. Further it is regarded as the self-existent Lord - the support of 
all other things.¢ Jayakhya Samhita maintains that it is devoid of attributes 
and enjoyer of attributes.” 


Critics have found it difficult to accept this peculiar conceptual formulation 
of Vaisnava Tantra. How can the same ultimate principle be conceived 
as both transcendent and immanent ? In what sense can it be supposed 
to be both abstract attributeless Absolute and also concrete Lord or 
Person of great excellence? Does it not amount to sheer incomprehensibility 
and intellectual absurdity to maintain that one and the same metaphysical 
entity is both saguna and nirguna? Sarikara, it is supposed, has bypassed 
this difficulty; for, according to him, Brahman is in itself only one without 
second (Advaita) and is devoid of all attributes (nirguna). But it is 
misconceived as qualified (saguna) and Lord (prabhu) because of maya 
(nescience). That means, it is because of avidyag, nondual Brahman appears 
as if it is many. Ramanuja moves in opposite direction. To him, it is said, 
Brahman is only sagunag because, in His stand, nothing can be conceived 
as abstract non-dual entity. So he switches over to the personal aspect 

“and impersonal abstractionism is, thus, ruled out of the court. It is 
thought that while both Sankara and Ramanuja have in their own individual 
ways, been able to cross over this difficulty, the Paficaratra Vaisnavites, 
it is alleged, have not been successful in meeting this problem effectively 
because of holding the same tattava as both impersonal Absolute and 
personal lord, both nirguna and saguna. 


Attempts, however, have been made to overcome this intellectual impasse 
by making further exploration into the conceptual formulation of Paficaratra 
dargana and it is, in this context, the concept of Sakti (which is also 
termed as Laksmi) has been considered. It is noticed that Brahman 
“which is in Itself purely transcendent and motionless has Somehow been 
associated with a creative potency or dynamic principle that is regarded 
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as Sakti as well as Laksmi. Figuratively it is said that Laksmi is the 
consort of Lord Narayana. Sakti is not conceived here as an independent 
principle other than brahman which is viewed as undifferentiated and 
transcendent in itself. It is, because of the dormant creative power of 
Sakti, the immanent or personal form of Brahman becomes possible and 
thus there is the manifestation of Vasudeva or Narayana that is identified 
as person of great excellence. The immanent personal form becomes 
manifest due to Sakti/Laksmi and it is said not to have affected the 
transcendent power of Brahman in any way. The transcendent Brahman 
and the immanent Narayana are kept distinct.® 


On the basis of this rendering it is thought that nirguna Brahman is not 
directly transformed into saguna Vasudeva. It is only, through the 
intermediary effort of Sakti that is ever dormant in Brahman, there is 
the passage between transcendence and immanence. Thus an explanation 
is thought to have been offered as to how there is the transition from 
the state of unchangeability to that of changeability. While Brahman is 
said to have sattd (existence), Sakti is said to have bhava (subsistence), 
probably because of its dormant nature. Of course, though such explanation 
is meant for treating the two principles distinct, it does not lead to the 
supposition that these two are, on that ground, to be taken as two 
separate metaphysical entities. It is, therefore, remarked in this context 
that "they differ in connotation and not in denotation!".? 

According to Nardayaniya source, though maya-sakti or Laksmi is the 
source of all creation, and it has no separate being over and above 
Brahman; creation in any form (either bhautika, i.e. physical or manasika, 
i.e. psychical) cannot make any impression on the undifferentiated, 
attributeless Brahman. In the Samhita source too one comes across the 
active role of Laksmi in her dual aspects (i.e., kriya and bhuti) so far as 
creation is concerned. While the Supreme Being or Brahman is ever 
passive at the background. Such an interpretation has been advanced by 
the Panicaratra thinkers probably because of emphasising the point that 
the Brahman Itself being pure static cannot directly be the source of 
creation and as such the basis for creation must be traced in Laksmi. 


But, here the question is raised with regard to the status of Laksmi in 
relation to Brahman. If Laksmi does not have any independent status of 
her own and ultimately Brahman alone is accepted in the tattvik 
(ontological) scheme, then obviously the problem of accounting creation 
still remains. It is said as not at all clear as to why Laksmi which ever 
remains dormant in the bosom of Brahman suddenly moves for creation. 
The explanation that is offered, in this context, that Brahman does not 
create but simply wills and it is Sakti which starts the process of change 
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remains unsatisfactory. For, the sense that notion of will can be ascribed 
to a passive undifferentiated pure Being remains quite obscure. That is 
why the critics have expressed the view that the introduction of the 
concept of Sakti/Laksmi, in the Vaisnava Tantra, does not solve the 
basic problem as to how the Supreme Being of non-duality be related 
with the world of multiplicity. It is, therefore, held that the Pafnicaratra 
thinkers "Leave the problem unsolved and find an escape in a "half-way 


house’ ",10 
II 


Well, once there is the move for estimating the concept of Sakti (as 
revealed in Vaisnava Tantra) from such abstract theoretical point of 
view, there is found to be conceptual difficulty in pinpointing the exact 
ontological status of Sakti. It is disputed among scholars whether the 
concept is or is not an independent entity. Even if it is conceded that 
it does not have a separate ontological status of its own, the problem is 
raised regarding its relation with nirguna Brahman on one hand and 
Prabhu Vasudeva on the other. If Sakti means the principle of energy 
and creation meant for all sorts of dynamicity, diversity, then in what 
sense does it remain in the undifferentiated static Brahman? What makes 
the inert Sakti lying dormant in Brahman active and manifested? Probably 
investigating the whole issue in this manner will lead to one uncomfortable 
negative conclusion that the theoretical basis of introducing the concept 
of Sakti in Vaisnava Tantra does not achieve any purpose. 


But, why can it not be possible to look to the whole issue from a different 
perspective ? Why should it be insisted that a philosophical appraisal 
must be towards exploring the existential status of the concept of Sakti ? 
Is it because of the supposition that the concept, in order to be significant 
within the Vaisnavite formulation of Pancaratra, must have to be rendered 
either in terms of substantive or attributive frame ? Concepts like Lak$mi 
and Narayana are introduced as principles (tattva) meant to explain 
certain issues having human significance. It is widely held that in Indian 
classical thought, philosophical discussion has been taken up not exclusively 
in a limited intellectual framework but in a wider range so as to cover 
philosophical reflection on the wider living situation. In that sense ’man’ 
becomes the central focus and his placement in the best possible form 
becomes always the point of deep philosophical reflection among different 
investigators. Panicaratra thinkers are no exception to this age-old tradition. 
They notice that man, at the worldly setting, is normally faced with two 
basic challenges. At times he is confronted with a radical absolutistic 
drive by means of which he develops a state of total apathy and indifference. 
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That attitude ultimately leads to some form of impersonalism and absolute 
uninvolvement towards others. It results in seclusion of rigid ascetic 
order. This is, no doubt, one extreme move and is much away from the 
normal set-up. On the other extreme, there is also seen another drive 
in man which takes him too much involved and merged in other’s affair 
and in that sense of excessive familiarity it breeds contempt and hatred 
in the long run. If absolutistic attitude develops callousness towards 
others, the relativistic attitude facilitates a sense of self-abnegation and, 
in certain cases, mutual hostility. 


In any case, there is the practical necessity to bridge the gap between 
absolutism and relativism, impersonalism. and personalism, inertness 
and mobility. Any radical and one side emphasis of one at the cost of 
other results in serious debacle at the practical plane. This sort of 
extremistic move is found to have been boosted up at the theoretical 
front mostly because of certain conceptual confusion. Paficaratra thinkers 
are found to be neither in favour of the detached, indifferent other- 
worldly attitude mainly made possible because of obscure thought of 
impersonalism nor in favour of some sort of total manifoldness by means 
of which there is no room for any meeting ground between one and the 
many. There should be the balance between egoistic and altruistic 
tendencies. The dual concept of Laksmi-Narayana or Brahma-Sakti is 
supposed to inculcate the spirit of balance in the human thought-pattern 
so that there is the proper admixture of both self-confidence and self 
surrender. Radical acceptance of anyone of these results in total imbalance 
and disharmony. Self-effort is to be practiced not with a spirit of arrpgance 
but with a spirit of calmness and humbleness. 


Conclusion . 


Thus, the move made by the Pancaratra thinkers seems to be an attempt 
to remind man to remain firm and steady in his normal setup so that he 
will not be misguided by any such thought-construction that creates 
radicalism or extremism. It is interesting to note here that by holding 
Brahman as both nirguna and saguna, there is plainly no involvement 
with logical oddity but it is rather to emphasise an important point that 
relentless sole stress upon any of the two concepts leads to sterile 
intellectual abstractionism. That is why, perhaps, the concept of Sakti 
has been introduced not as being altogether independent of Brahman. 
The principle of Advaita and the principle of Sakti symbolise the two 
attitudes in man which require proper balancing and integration. In this 
context, the saying that Laksmi and Brahman are ’Sakti’ and ’Saktiman’ 
and hence one cannot be conceived without the other is worth noting.!! 
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Concerning the concept of Sakti it has been stated in the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita that it is, though not seen by itself, it is seen through its 
activity.!? The implication of this saying is : the concept of Sakti as a 
tattva stands neither for a factual nor for a meta-factual entity. Far less, 
it is female though such a view is upheld in the figurative sense. Sakti- 
tattva rather stands for certain values which cannot be experienced by 
means of sense-perception. It has to be realised insofar as it is worked 
out in the living situation. Sakti as power is expressed in multiple forms. 
Abstract intellectual thoughts and reflections have significance only 
insofaras those are put to practice and that is done only if there is the 
acknowledgment of Sakti as the source of power at the background. In 
this sense Sakti or Laksmi tattva has definite valuational significance in 
the Panicaratra Vaisnava darsana. 


It is said in the Samhita source that Brahman is by Itself unmoving and 
as such it is inactive or niskriya. That means the ascription of causality 
to Brahman is to be taken only in the figurative sense and the causal 
agency can be attributed to Sakti in the direct sense. For power is 
conceived in this framework as the source of all actions and changes. 
Again, here, actions do, not mean mere mechanical operations in a 
dehumanised sense. On the contrary, it has been held to be the boosting 
force for such actions that lead to the welfare of mankind. In that sense 
there is proper regard for human values and aspirations. In this context 
the saying that Laksmi acts in a manifold way for the welfare of mankind 
in the forms of Samkarsana etc. is quite significant.!? 


In the Panicaratra Samhita, there is the recognition of arcka wiorship, 
according to which the inanimate object stands as the symbolic 
representative of Visnu. This sort of practice among the Vaisnavites 
shows that by means of proper concentration and devotion, the sense of 
all pervasive consciousness which is supposed to inculcate a sense of 
balance and harmony can be invoked even in an inanimate object. Of 
course when this practice is found to be somewhat abstract and beyond 
the reach of the ordinary, unsophisticated individual, the practice of idol 
worship has come into prominence in which also the recognition of 
earthly beings and their well-being is sincerely aspired for. The Vaisnava 
mind, to put in a word, well recognises the valuational importance in 
each and every object of the universe, by way of infusing a sense of 
spirituality and moral obligation. 

An objection has been levelled against the Pancaratra position that the 
introduction of the concept of Sakti has not been successful in providing 
a solid philosophical foundation; only it has become significant insofar 
as ’the empirical or religious consideration" matters.“ But, as against 
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this, it can be pointed out that no serious investigation that a man 
undertakes can bypass his requirements and needs in the empiric setting. 
Either directly or indirectly there is the relevance of such pursuit at the 
empiric level. So not only the invocation of dkarmik or moral consciousness 
but even the intellectual awareness cannot be encouraged if it finally 
breeds the idea of devaluating man’s needs and existence. In that way 
it is perhaps not fair to say that there is no philosophic insight found in 
the Vaisnava tradition by the introduction of Sakti. Rather, one can 
maintain that by the acknowledgment of such power, due emphasis has 
been laid upon one important and indispensable feature in conceptual 
state which otherwise would have remained uncared and unnoticed. If 
one reviews the introduction of Sakti in Paficaratra Vaisnava position in 
this perspective, certain misconception regarding its formulation can be 
well avoided. 
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New Face of Shaktism in Orissa 
Chandrasekhar Rath 


Shaktism is basically the worship of the mother-principle as the ultimate 
reality. The Purusha is marginalised as subordinate to the Prakriti. The 
ruling presence in the universe is the Matrix, the Creatrix from whom 
emanates everything. Shaktism as the quintessence of the Tantra movement 
offered a reversal of Shaivism, Vaishnavism and other forms of Purusha 
worship. The form of a deity is normally conceived as anthropomorphic, 
the broad division being the male or the female manifestation. In patriarchal 
societies the Purusha-dominance in the cults of worship was as natural 
as the dominance of Prakriti in the matriarchal dispensations. Like the 
Olympian gods and goddesses in ancient Greece or Egypt, we too had 
the hosts of Vedic gods like Indra, Varuna, Savitr, Agni and the Ashwins 
but included in our pantheon Vak, Usha, Laxmi, Ratri who were female 
principles as goddesses. In the flights or philosophic enquiry, however, 
the Upanishadic rishis conceived of a monism that transcended the 
anthropomorphic alternatives and identified a genderless Brahman 
described as "na stri na puman na shandah” (neither feminine nor 
masculine nor even neuter). But often enough Brahman was conceived 
as the Purushottama "Purusha e veda yad bhistam yat cha bhavyam” (all 
that was, is or shall be is the Purusha). Except in Sankhya, Indian 
philosophy has a pronounced Purusha-bias as a result of which Shaktism 
through Tantra came as a reaction. Not through renunciation and denial 
of physicality or mere conceptual transcendence but by a bold acceptance 
of all this as real, by living life to a point of saturation can transcendence 
be attained was what Tantra proclaimed. It brought Shakti or the female 
principle to the centrum. Conceptually there was nothing wrong. But 
Tantra in general and Shaktism in particular got degenerated and nettled 
in their own wild proliferations. As a result Tantra sank into incantatory 
demonism and exorcism, and Shaktism declined into dubious occultism 
and a gory ritualistic killing of men and animals as sacrifice. Tantra in 
other forms is now reduced to a fast disappearing esoteric practice of 
black magic, whereas Shaktism still combats the tides of time with 
prominent centres like Kanya Kumari, Minakshi, Sharada, Manasa 
Kamakshi, Kali and Chandi spread over the length and breadth of India. 


Shaktism as the worship of the mother is bound to last as long as 
human beings continue to seek protection and shelter, kindness and 
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compassion in their suffering and helplessness. Purusha or the father 
principle is rightly compared with the vast sky, distant, inaccessible, 
incomprehensible. Shakti on the other hand, as the mother-principle is 
the all sustaining and nourishing earth, for ever close, tangible, easy to 
cling on to and kind like a mother bird. As a biological experience man 
finds himself more attached to and dependent on the mother than on the 
father who remains rather formidable and distant. A mother inspires 
love and confidence as naturally as a father strikes fear and diffidence 
in a child. This principle is perhaps operative in the field of religious 
faith and is responsible for the continuance of the mother-worship in 
such a large scale. 


Orissa is characteristically the meeting ground of various waves of culture 
and faith. It not only absorbs the Aryan culture from the north and the 
Dravidian from the south, it also has harboured great religions and cults 
like Buddhism, Jainism, Vaishnavism, Shaivism and Shaktism with equal 
resilience and ease. There was a period in the middle ages, therefore, 
when Tantrism too dominated in Orissa. Those days Shrikshetra at Puri 
was a well-known Tantra-pitha where Lord Jagannath was worshipped as 
Bhairava with Vimala as his consort. When Tantrism took a decisive 
turn towards Shaktism as its major thrust again was Lord Jagannath 
interpreted as Dakshina Kalika. Jagannath is the absorbent of all hues 
of faiths that received sanction to prevail in this land for a period. The 
worship of Lord Jagannath in the Gopal mantra with ‘kling’ as a Bija, the 
provision for the pancha makara (matsya, mansa, madya, mudra and 
maithuna) in the temple and the offering of Mahaprasad to Vimala before 
it is accepted as Mahaprasad are some of the evidences of Tantra 
dominance with a bias for Shaktism. That could be the period when 64 
Yoginis were worshipped in Ranipur Jharial and Shakti in various forms 
and names was installed all over this tract of land. The force of the wave 
can be imagined by the removal of lingams from Shaiva pithas along the 
Prachi river declaring them as patals (lost in the depths of patala) and 
claiming the pithas as Shakti centres. That could also be the period 
when the eight Mahavidyas were installed at various points as Tara, 
Ugratara, Bhubaneswari, Bhadrakali, Shyamakali to indicate the total 
conversion to Shaktism. The princely states as independent kingdoms 
adopted Jshta Devis for the royal families and the navaratra worship 
was introduced during the month of Ashwin. Some of the well-known 
Shakti forms are Viraja at Jajpur, Vimala at Puri, Sarala at Jhankad, 
Mangala at Kakatpur, Chandi at Cuttack, Bhagvati at Banpur Manikeswari 
at Bhawanipatna, Samaleswari at Sambalpur, Pataneswari at Patnagarh, 
Sureswari at Sonepur, Kichakeswari at Khiching besides many others, 
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some emerging and some ancient, like Tarini at Ghatgaon, Tara Tarini 
at Purushottampur, the Sapta Matrikas at Jajpur, Vimala at Baripada and 
practically one mother-goddess in every village. This is ample evidence 
of Shaktism which is very fast adopting the Navaratra worship from 
Bengal during the dussehra. The ten-armed Durga is imported to Orissa. 
The Mahisamardini in Orissa is either six or eight handed. There has 
been quite a sea-change in the mode of worship during the present 
century as human sacrifice believed to have been in vogue at many 
centres like Bhagavati, Sureswari and Viraja has completely stopped 
though there are stray cases of aberrant Tantrics performing such sacrifice 
for mundane success and power. But animal sacrifice is still rampant 
though a rational approach has prevailed upon many worshippers to 
confine themselves to the offering of fruits. At the advent of modern 
education, spread of science and a new awareness growing among the 
people mother-worship has undergone a significant transformation, a 
“ brief study of which is the object of this paper. 


For the first time perhaps Sharada Devi, the wife and consort of Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramhansa was identified as the divine mother in Orissa 
through the preaching of the Ramakrishna mission. Prior to that the 
Christians had mother Mary and the Hindus had Radha and Sita as the 
incarnation of the divine mother in human form. There were also some 
followers in Orissa of Ma Anandamayi of Benaras who too was considered 
divine. But the real great change has come through the spread of Sri 
Aurobindo’s thoughts into the urban and rural areas alike as a mighty 
tidal wave of spiritual movement. It gathered momentum when in the 
fifties disciples of Sri Aurobindo like Prapatti, Babaji Ramakrishna Das 
and their associates started moving over the whole state with a missionary 
zeal to establish Sri Aurobindo study centres. There are now .5000 of 
them to study and practice integral yoga, 139 schools experimenting 
with integral education and 31 relic centres where the mortal remains 
of Sri Aurobindo are enshrined for inspiration and worship. The integral 
yoga of Sri Aurobindo contains and yet goes beyond the previous forms 
of yoga prevalent in India. Otherwise known as the yoga of transformation, 
it aims at the transformation of human consciousness physical, vital and 
mental, by the advent of the supramental consciousness force where the 
Divine Mahashakti does the sadhana and actualises the transformation. 
Sri Aurobindo places the divine mother at the beginning, the middle and 
the end of his integral yoga and revolutionises the whole concept of 
Shaktism as understood so far. In all the 5000 study centres there are 
thousands who now worship the potrait of the Mother of the Pondicherry 
Ashram as the physical manifestation of the Divine Mother. Though 
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there is no written work of Sri Aurobindo where there is no covert or 
overt reference to the Divine Mahashakti, the two great works with 
exclusive attention to the Mother are the quintessence of Sri Aurobindo’s 
teachings in a small but profound enunciation called "The Mother!" - 
often known as Matrupanishad and the great epic of yogic visions called 
Savitri. The followers of Sri Aurobindo worship the Mother of the 
Pondicherry Ashram whom the master himself categorically identified 
as the Divine Mother in human form. 


"But personally too she has stopped to descend here into the Darkness 
that she may lead it to the Light, into the Falsehood and error that she 
may convert it to the Truth, into this Death that she may turn it to 
godlike life ... In her deep and great love for her children she has 
consented to put on herself the cloak of this obscurity ... since it seemed 
that thus alone could it be lifted to the Light and Joy and Truth ... This 
is the great sacrifice called sometimes the sacrifice of the Purusha but 
much more deeply the holocaust of Prakriti the sacrifice of the Divine 
Mother." (The Mother Ch VD). 


This could be a pointed reference to the assumption of a physical form 
by the Mother of the Ashram who in fact is the Divine Mother, the Para 
Prakrit herself. 


"Out of a timeless barrier she must break 

Penetrate with her thinking depths the Void’s monstrous hush 
Look into the lonely eyes of immortal Death 

And with her nude spirit measure the Infinite’s night" 


: Savitri Bk I Cnto I 


Sri Aurobindo does not distinguish between Purusha and Prakriti as 
exclusive alternatives but integrates them as one and the same bipolar 
principle which is static and dynamic at the same time. 


"Tat ejati. tat na ejati — that moves : that moves not. That which moves 
is the dynamic Shakti, the Prakriti and that which does not is the static 
Purusha and yet they are one and the same. The profound and still 
depth of the Pacific ocean is static whereas the million waves striking 
the coasts are dynamic. The waves and the central depth are not mutually 
exclusive but are only functional identities on the complex truth that is 
one and non-dual. 


Thus Sri Aurobindo brings about the first great reformation in Shaktism 
by interpreting Shakti or Prakriti as inseparable from the Purusha. The 
Mother of Pondicherry Ashram has put this great idea in a succinct and 
epigrammatic form thus : "Without thee I exist not; without me thou art 
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unmanifest. "That is the simplest and yet the profoundest solution to the 
Purusha-Prakriti dichotomy. Sri Aurobindo therefore says : 


"The one original transcendent Shakti, the Mother, stands above all the 
worlds and bears in her eternal consciousness the Supreme Divine. 
Alone she harbours the absolute power and the ineffable presence ... 
manifested through her in the worlds as the one and dual consciousness 
of IsShwara-Shakti and the dual principle of Purusha-Prakriti ... Nothing 
can be here or elsewhere but what she decides and the Supreme sanctions 
...! (The Mother Ch VI). 


"In all that is done in this universe the Divine through his Shakti is 
behind all action but he is veiled by his Yoga Maya and works through 
the ego of the Jiva in the lower nature." (Ibid Ch D. 


The second great change Sri Aurobindo brings about is in organising 
the thoughts and concepts of the multiple emanations of the Mahashakti 
and giving them a thorough and systematic base. While admitting the 
countless powers of the Mahashakti in countless worlds he organises a 
fourfold manifestation, all comprehensive and relevant for the world we 
live in. 

"Four great aspects of the Mother, four of her leading powers and 
personalities have stood in front in her guidance of this universe and in 
her dealings with the terrestrial play. One is her personality of calm 
wideness and comprehending wisdom and tranquil benignity and 
inexhaustible compassion and sovereign and surpassing majesty and all- 
ruling greatness. Another embodies her power of splendid strength and 
irresistible passion, her warrior mood, her overwhelming will, her 
impetuous swiftness and world shaking force. A third is vivid and sweet 
and wonderful with her deep secret of beauty and harmony and fine 
rhythm, her intricate and subtle opulence, her compelling attraction and 
captivating grace. The fourth is equipped with her close and profound 
capacity of intimate knowledge and careful flawless work and quiet and 
exact perfection in all things. Wisdom, Strength, Harmony, Perfection 
are their several attributes ... To the four we give the four great names 
Maheswari, Mahakali, Mahalaxmi, Mahasaraswati.” 


If by the first interpretation Sri Aurobindo has resolved the basic Purusha- 
Prakriti dichotomy of the past, by the second he resolved the present 
multiplicity and confusing complexity of Shakti-forms to a rational systematic 
classification into the four great Aspects. That settles the vague ambiguities 
and conceptually standardises the mother - concept and takes care of 
the present problem. He has also covered the future by assuming another ~ 
Aspect of the Mother representing Ananda besides Wisdom, Strength, 
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Harmony and Perfection. This fifth aspect would largely be responsible 
for the work of the Supramental in the transformation of human 
consciousness. 


Shaktism itself has thus undergone a transformation in the hands of Sri 
Aurobindo and Orissa has taken to this transformed Shaktism in a big 
way in worshipping the Mother. This form of worship is purely intellectual 
free from the rituals of the previous practices. It is a spiritual pursuit 
through aspiration and surrender, a call from below which the divine 
Shakti answers from above by pouring down her Grace to actualise the 
transformation Which is the new objective of Sadhana replacing power, 
pelf and longivity. Shaktism is now what it was never before in its concept, 
form and content. 
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Vedic Genesis of Saktism : A Reappraisal 
Madhusudan Mishra 


O.1 Preview 


The antiquity of the worship of the mother goddess can be traced back 
to the very dawn of human civilization. Beginning with the simple worship 
of the mother earth, through the adoration of the vague or non- 
anthropomorphic stone or wooden goddess and culminating in the full- 
fledged inconographic or anthropomorphic image worship supported by 
a distinct form of ritual, the cult of the mother goddess has come a long 
way in the history of civilization. In the course of its slow and gradual 
process of evolution, however, it took much time to achieve the distinct 
status of a cult as such. The word ‘cult’ stands for the ‘personified 
conception of a deity’ or an ‘allegiance to a personalistic form of worship’. 
This meaning is loosely ‘applicable to the cult of the mother goddess, 
otherwise known as Sakti cult or Saktism. But in the strict sense of the 
term, Saktism denotes something more than the mere personalised 
conception of a female deity. 


0.2 Sakti - Its Meaning 


The word Sakti is derived from the root sak meaning ’to be able, to be 
competent for, to have power to effect, etc. with the suffix ktin. Accordingly, 
Sakti would mean ’power, ability, strength, faculty, skill, effectiveness, 
capacity, prowess, efficacy, regal power’, etc. It also signifies weapon 
like spear, lance or poetic. power of composition, word-power, etc. However, 
the meaning that has become synonymous with Saktism is : the energy 
or active power of a female deity worshipped by a sect of people called 
sakta-s. Sakti is also believed to denote the female generative organ, the 
counterpart of the phallus of Siva - Siva’s consort and queen in later 
period. ~~ 


0.3 Reasons of Development of the Concept 


Various reasons have so far been suggested as to why and how such a 
concept developed in Indian religious tradition. Starbuck! suggests that 
"Female deities have often enjoyed the highest place among the gods. 
This depends upon the nature of the social organisation and the respect 
in which women are held. Clan life in which the mother is the head of 
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the group is likely to lift the mother goddess into a supreme position, 
provided the nation has risen above the stage of magic.” On the other 
hand, E.O. James? observes that when a deity has a dual nature, one 
quiescent and the other active, his female energy (Sakti) usually is 
personified as his wife, inseparable from him and joining with him in 
creation, sustenance and dissolution of the phenomenal Universe. The 
Vayu Purana (circa 3rd/4th c. AD) has something else to say. According 
to it, the female nature of Rudra became two-fold, one half sita or white 
and the other asita or black, each of these again becoming manifold, 
those of the white or mild nature included Laksmi, Sarasvati, Uma, 
Gauri, etc.; those of dark and fierce nature included Durga, Kali, etc. It 
is further suggested that the mother goddess is the manifestation of 
Sakti personified as the consort of Siva. Moreover, Sakti is interpreted 
as the eternal reproductive principle i.e. Prakrti united with the eternal 
male principle i.e. Purusa in the creation of the Universe. However, 
Saktism as a cult as such is mainly based on the conception of an 
independent goddess like Durga with certain anthropomorphic features 
of her own and with a distinct and definite way of her worship. 


0.4 It is not very hard to find out the reason behind the worship of the 
mother goddess. Since the mother (or any feminine principle) happens 
to be the major principle in the process of creation, her worship precedes 
the adoration of all others. J.N. Banerjee? believes that the cult of the 
mother goddess in the Indus Valley Civilization is the precursor of the 
Sakti worship of the epic and puranic age. But so far as the genesis of 
the sakta cult in the Vedic Literature is concerned, there is much dispute 
and debate. This paper makes a fresh attempt in this regard. Its main 
objective would be to verify the textual references on the basis of which 
the opinions of the scholars will be reexamined. It will also endeavour 
to present its own opinions fully based on the textual study. 


0.5 A.B. Keith is of the opinion that : "the idea of mystic union between 
god and worshipper, which finds its highest development in the Sakti 
cult of Bengal, appears to have been wholly unknown to Vedic people. 
"R.G. Bhandarkar,® fully endorsing this view says : "In the Vedic literature 
down to the Grhyasitras, ... no female devotee of predominant power is 
mentioned. "As against this, Buddha Prakash® strongly advocates that 
Vedic texts are conversant with the Sakta cult. This represents two 
divergent streams of opinions regarding the Vedic origin of Saktism. Let 
us now turn towards the Vedic texts proper in order to ascertain the 
true picture. 


0.6 The word Séakta etymologically means ’relating to sakti or power or 
energy’. This Sakti: represents strength. Initially Sakti represented the 
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universal creative principle which is inherent in the mother earth as 
well as in a mother, who is possessed of the power of reproduction. This 
concept was given a feminine form in later days. That female principle 
was worshipped either symbolically (as in the simple worship of the 
mother earth) or in actual practice (as in the worship of the village 
tutelar deities or gramadevati-s, who don’t have any iconographic shape, 
or as in the worship of the iconographic images of various goddesses). 
But so far as the ism or cult proper is concerned, the worship of that 
female energy is especially identified with that of Devi or Durga generally 
conceived as the consort of Siva. Thus it would be our endeavors now 
to see whether such a concept can be found in the Vedic literature. 


0.7 Vedic Sakti 


The word sakti occurs several times in the Rgveda (1.83.3, 4.22.8, 7.2000.10 
etc). sakti (i.e. with lengthened #) also occurs in it (eg. Rgveda 1.83.18). 
Various other forms of this word, viz. saktim (Rgveda 10.134.6), saktibhih 
(Rgveda 10.25.5, 10.88.10) are also met with. Besides the Rgveda, Kanva 
Samhita (19.5.3), Vajasaneyi Samhita (18.15), Taittiriya samhita (4.7.5.2), 

Maitrayani Samhita (2.7.1), Kathaka Samhita (18.10)) also use this word. 

The Brahmana-s, viz. Aitareya (1.29), Sankhayana (232), Satapatha 
(6.3.1.14) refer to this term very frequently. The Aranyaka-s, viz. Taittiriya 
(4.3.2) also make use of this word. Thus from such frequent occurrence 
of this word in the Vedic literature, one may be curious to know if 
Saktism was in vogue during the Vedic period. However, there is hardly 
any evidence in favour of a positive assumption. 


Sayana invariably explains the word Sakti as either karma ’act’ or samarthya 
capability’. Under Rgveda 1.83.3, he explains this word as utkrstam balam 
’excellent force’; under Rgveda 4.22.8 as stutikarma ‘act of eulogising’, 
and under Rgveda 7.20.100 as samarthya ‘capability’. While explaining 
Rgveda 3.57.3 ya jamayah vrsne ichhati Saktim etc. Sayana annotates. 
ya jamayah ... osadhayah vrsne apam varsakayendraya Saktim 
secanasamarthyam icchanti”. Again while communing on the word Saktivah 
(occurring in Rgveda 5.31.6) he says : “Saktiman Saktir vajram karma 
va’, thereby implying Indra who is the wielder of the thunderbolt. The 
word Sakti occurring in the vajasaneyi Samhita (18.15) Vayu ca me vasatis 
ca me karma ca me sSaktis ca me etc.) has been explained as 
anusthdanasamarthya ’capability to accomplish an act’, by Uvata. Under 
Rgveda 5.68.3 again, Sayana explains the word Saktam as samarthau and 
under Rgveda 8.91.4, Sakat as Saktan samarthan karotwu. Now it is crystal 
clear that in the Rgveda Sakti does not stand for a female deity as such. 
It, however, certainly indicates physical strength. Incidentally, the words 
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sacipati and sakra may be brought under discussion here as they are 
intimately related to the word sakti. Generally the term sakra is accepted 
as a synonym of India. However, under Rgveda 1.62.4 the word Sakra 
has been used along with indra, where Sayana explains Sakra as Saktiman. 
Sakra is derived from the root sak ’to be able’ (to vanquish the Asuric 
domains). The Vedic metre sakvari is also interpreted as : vrtram hantum 
asaknod iti Sakvarinam Sakvaritvam. The word saci, except in two cases, 
is invariably interpreted as karma. The appellation sSacipati occurring in 
the Rgveda (e.g. 1.106.6, 4.30.17, 8.15.13) is explained as karmanam 
palakah. However, only in two other cases (i.e. Rgveda 1.106.6 and 8.15.13) 
Sayana suggests an alternative explanation. Under Rgveda 1.106.6 he 
says : yad va Sacya devya bhartaram sarvesam karmanam palayitaram. 
Again under Rgveda 8.15.13 he comments : karmanam pallakam yad va 
Sacya indranaya bhartaram. From the first explanation, which is genuine 
and fully in conformity with the semantic aspect of the word, Sacipati 
would mean sSaktipati "lord of power’ or karmanam patik lord of actions’. 
Saci as the queen of Indra (i.e. Indrani ) is out and out a puranic concept. 
Thus nowhere in the whole range of Rgveda can a concept like indranipati 
referring to Indra be seen, and thereby conceiving the idea of a consort 
of Indra as his active power deserves outright rejection. Even Sayana 
himself stands testimony to this since he explains it as an alternative 
one. Incidentally, it may be pointed out that, in some other cases, saci 
and Sakti do not mean anything more than ’help or friendly assistance’.? 
At this juncture, comes another problem. One may raise the question 
that since some of the dominant male deities in the Vedas are found 
represented by their female energies or "wives", who are given specific 
names, how can one outrightly reject the concept of a female consort of 
a deity ? This question needs elaborate discussion. 


Rgveda 1.22.12 invokes Indrani, Varunani and Agnayi and they are 
addressed as "spouses of Heroes". They are associated with each other 
and "have full wings" (Rgveda 1.22.11). The mantra-s run as follows : 


abhi no devir avasa Sarmanda nrpatnih / 

acchinnapatrah sacantam // (Rgveda 1.22.11) 

inhendranim upa hvaye varunani svastaye / 

agnayim somapitaye // (Rgveda 1.22.12). 
Another (Rgveda 5.46.8) list also gives six names of the gracious consorts 
of the gods, viz. Rat, ASsvini, Agnayi, Indrani, Rodasi, and Varunani. It 
says : 

uta gna vyantu devapatnir indrany agnayyasvini rat / 

a rodasi varunant § synotu vyantu devir ya rtur janinam // 
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Moreover, some scholars go to the extent of suggesting that since words 
like devapatni, gna, etc. are found in the Samhita-s they also indicate 
the concept of female consorts of the male deities in the Vedas. Gn4 or 
gona means devapatni or divine woman in the Samhita-s. We come 
across these words in Rgveda 5.46.8. Under Rgveda 1.22.11 Sayana 
comments : devih devyah devapatnyah; under Rgveda 1.22.12 he says : 
indravarunadinam patnih Ghvayami; under Rgveda 5.46.8 he comments 
: gnah striyah devapatnih devapatnyah. All these references may give 
the impression that the concept of a female consort of a male deity was 
very much there in the Rgveda. As against this view R.G. Bhandarkar 
observes : "In the Vedic literature down to the Grhyasitras, ... no female 
devotee of predominant power is mentioned. The names like Rudrani, 
Bhavani etc. are simply derivatives and do not show a belief in the 
existence of an independent powerful goddess!.® A very strong support 
to the above view comes from P.K. Agrawalla,? who says : "The tendency 
to assign a female energy as his spouse to a male god has no doubt its 
early beginning in the Rgveda. A few of the dominant male deities are 
found ‘represented by their female energies or ‘wives’ who are given 
specific names usually derived by adding feminine suffix to the name of 
the respective god. These rather grammatical entities don’t appear to 
play at this stage any significant role in the Vedic pantheon. Their mention 
is only occasional and what we find are nothing more than mere names 
of colourless assumption." It would again seem from the names like 
Vak, Ida, Rudrani, Kali, Ambika, Karali, Uma, etc. occurring in the Vedic 
texts that the Vedic seers were familiar with the Sakta deities. However, 
all these names occur only in the later Vedic texts, and sometimes don’t 
refer to any deity at all e.g. Kali, KArali, etc. represent various names 
of the seven tongues of the fire (cf. Kali kardali ca : Mundakopanisad 
1.2.4). Nowhere in the Rgveda the names like Ambika or Durga are to 
be seen. So also there is a complete absence of any ritual to worship 
such deities. At this point, some scholars!® refer to Rgveda 6.47.18 and 
Brhad-. Aranyakopanisad 2.5.19. They are of the view that the word maya 
there means ‘power’ instead of ‘illusion’. Possibly here it is similar to 
the expression Sakti’ for god’s energy or female counterpart, even though 
Sayana simply takes the Rgvedic maya as jnana or ’knowledge’. In Rgveda 
1.56.4. strength of the goddess appears as an important phenomenon 
helping Indra just as the Dawn supports the Sun. It says : 
devi yadi tavisi tvavrdhotaya indram sisakty usasam na siéryah / 
yo dhrsnuna savasa badhate tama renum brhad arharisvanih // 


The Rgvedic meaning of Sakti as power is also found in all other Samhitas. 


All these references and opinions quoted above lead us to the following 
conclusions. That the tendency to derive the feminine forms from the 
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male gods in the Vedas was more a grammatical process than a 
philosophical exercise. Simply the occurrence of some proper names 
réferring to some other abstract things cannot be a valid reason to take 
them as the genesis of the later Sakta gods of the later age having the 
same names. Even the mention of female energy helping male principles 
is not a sufficient ground to establish a Vedic origin of Saktism, for, it 
owes its sole existence to Devi cult. Therefore, all these cannot be 
sufficient reasons to assume the genesis of Saktism as an ism as much 
in these texts. The occasional explanation of the Vedic commentators 
linking some words with some Sakta principles evidently proves their 
puranic bias, which is not infrequent with them. May be due to the 
dominant position of all these cults during their times, they have been 
influenced by them to some extent. 


0.8 Vak appears as a communicative power in Rgveda (8.100.11). The 
Vagambhrniya sukta (Rgveda 10.125) describes Vak as the supreme and 
all pervading divinity. Later on, this s#kta has occupied a central position 
in S@kta ritual in the new appellation of Devi sitkta. The Ratri sikta or 
the Rgveda (10.127) is also accorded a prominent place in Sékta ritual 
system. The Taittiriya Brahmana (1.6.10.4-5) described the sister aspect 
of Sakti, while the Taittiriya Aranyaka (10.1.7) expresses the daughter 
aspect of Sakti as Kanyakumari. Ambika is first conceived as the sister 
of Rudra in the Taittiriya Samhita (1.8.6 : svasrambikaya saha jusasva), 
Maitrayani Samhita (1.10.20), Vajasaneyi Samhita (3.57) then as the 
spouse of Rudra, the Vedic counterpart of Siva or the primordial man 
(Taittiriya Aranyaka X.18). It appears from this that as far as the Vedic 
literature is concerned, there is no distinct flow of Saktism or a definite 
picture of any Sakta deity as such except the mention of some names. 
However, one thing is quite certain that the notion of Vik, after passing 
through conflicting interpretations developed into the enlarged conception 
of a supreme creative principle.!! And this concept was slowly and gradually 
developing into the conception of a female divinity as the supreme 
reproductive power and principle. 
0.9 The Upanisadic doctrine of Sakti is highly abstract and philosophical. 
The Kathopanisad (4.7) conceives the highest principle to have been 
endowed with a creative Sakti. In the Brhad-. -Aranyakopanisad (1.4.17, 
1.5.3) Vak is described as Sakti. The Svetasvataropanisad alone mentions 
the word sakti thrice which are as follows : 
1. yuktena manasa vayam devasya savituhk save / 

Suvargeyaya Saktya (Svetasvataropanisad : : 2.2) 
2. ya eko varno bahudha saktiyogad 

varnan anekan nihitartho dadhati / 
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vi caiti cante visvam adau sa devah 

sa no buddhya subhaya samyunaktu (ibid. 4.1) 
3. na tasya karyam karanam ca vidyate 

na tat samascabhyadhikas ca drsyate / 

para sya Saktir vividhaiva sSruyate 

svabhaviki jranabalakriya ca (Ibid. 6.8) 


The sentence devatmasaktim svagunair nigudham occurring in the same 
Upanisad also speaks about the importance of Sakti. Thus it is quite 
natural that the later sS@kta schools quote extensively from this Upanisad 
in order to prove their Vedic genesis. Despite all this, the Upanisadic 

aktivada is in no way related to Puranic Sakti cult. Because, in the 
Upanisads Sakti is not a separate or independent principle, but an 
inseparable principle of the Brahman. No biological conception of a 
union between a male and a female principle is also found there. In the 
Srauta and Grhya-sittras, Sakti means ’a missile’ or ’a weapon’. Even the 
references to Bhadrakali in the  Sankhayana Grhya Sutra (2.14.14), Durga 
(Rg-Khila 10.127, Taittiriya Aranyaka 10.1.2) don’t suggest anything 
more than the mere mention of the names. Even though Patnisamydaja 
rite in the syauta ritual system, mentions the devapatni-s, it does not in 
any way indicate a female principle endowed with procreative energy. 
Thus it is clear that Saktism as a cult based on a female divinity having 
definite anthropomorphic features or even with a symbolic one, with a 
distinct ritual procedure. is to be seen nowhere in the entire range of 
Vedic literature. 


1.0 Conclusion 

I. In the earliest stage and phase, Sakti simply meant strength. Initially 
it represented the Universal creative power- which is inherent in 
the mother earth as well as in a mother, endowed with the power 
of reproduction. Gradually it was invested with an independent 
feminine form in the epic and puranic ages, where this Sakti or 
creative power was assimilated with the mother goddess. 

IH. The earliest state of worship started in a very simple way, having 
no image worship or formal ritual system. 

III. The earlier Vedic tribes appeared to have disliked the conception 
of a female principle owing to their dominant patriarchal influence; 
but they had to incorporate some female deities into their pantheon 
due to the compulsions in the changing times and the growing 
popularity of the mother goddesses. 

IV. In the early Vedic period, Vak was conceived as the divine energy 
endowed with creative power. Slowly and gradually, Vedic Vak and 
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the Vagambhrniya siiktas were taken as the basis of Saktism, and 
they were interpreted accordingly. 

That divine energy which was originally simple physical strength 
was interpreted as a biological principle endowed with reproductive 
power. 

Gradually, Sakti was assimilated with an independent iconographic 
feature which was designated as Devi or Durga, on whom the 
foundation of Saktism as a cult was laid down. Later on, diversification 
started and rituals were added to every worship of the mother 
goddess in the form of Sakti. 


. There was a revival of the Pre-Vedic Mother goddess cult in the 


Post-Vedic age, probably due to the initiation of the Vedic tribes 
into the agricultural rituals, and since then, the female principle 
has never ceased to be an important cult of the people.!? - 


VIII. Since the Vedic literature does not speak of an icon or any 


anthropomorphic Sakta goddess, or a system or ritual connected 
with that deity, it is very difficult to find out the genesis of Saktism 
in that literature. However, Sakti as the simple universal energy 
can be discerned in it. 
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Sakti Cult in Assam 
and Mother-goddess Kamakhya 


T.K. Goswami* 


The fertility cult or the worship of phallus, Jinga and yoni, later personified 
as Siva and Mother Goddess, which formed the basis of Saktism and 
Tantrikism is prevalent extensively in Assam probably from. Pre-Vedic 
period. Since the word Iinga and its worship has been attributed to an 
Austric origin, this is a pre-Aryan cult and it formed part of the religious 
life of the non-Aryans and Aryans alike in Assam. 


The cult of Sakti as cosmic energy, personified as a female, is one of the 
oldest faiths in India and some of the names of goddesses like Durga, 
Kali and Uma are dated as early as the Vedic literature. 


But Tantrikism has been intimately associated with Kamarupa-Kamakhya, 
the Mahapitha of the Tantras and the puranas from early times. As 
Hutton believes, it probably originates with the incorporation in Hinduism 
of a fertility cult which was a primeval faith throughout the country. 
Wilson believes that Assam, or at least the North-east of Bengal 
(Kamariupa)) seems to have been in a great degree the source from 
which the Tantrik and Sakta corruption of the religion of the Vedas and 
puranas proceeded. (Man in India, VIII p.p.223-32). Acharya Manoranjan 
Shastri in support of this view pointed out that the Acharyas who were 
responsible for establishing the Kaulla cult in Assam were Durbasa, 
Bhargava or ‘Parasuram and Vagsistha. In tantra shastra Durbasa was 
known as Krodha Bhattaraka, Krodha Bakra, who attained siddhi in 
Kaula cult by praying to the Kamakhya Yonimandal. In Kamarupa, 
Paragsuram earned the knowledge of Kaula-Dharma from Siva. Vasistha 
also attained this knowledge from Lord Siva in Kamaripa and then he 
proceeded to Maha-cina and had diksa in Ugra-Taramantra from Akhyobhya 
Bhairava. From this it can be assumed that if these Acharyas®’ were the 
historical figures, then Tantrikism occupied its place in Kamrup in and 
around the first or second century B.C. (Shastri, Dharma aru Darshan’ 
p.123 Azamiya Zatir Itibritta, 1974). 


It has commonly been accepted that Kamarupa since long past has been 
a centre of Saktism. The temple of Kamakhya is still one of the great 
centres of Hindu pilgrimage situated on the Hill named Nilachala for all 
* E.R.L.C., Bhubaneswar 
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sects from all parts of India; and hundreds of animals and birds are 
sacrificed at the altar of the Devi in the name of religion. But till the 8th 
century, all the sources of information are silent as regards Saktism. 
The Devi Purana, a work composed towards the end of the 7th or the 
beginning of the 8th century, states that the Devi was worshipped in her 
different forms at different places, for instance, in Kamarupa, Kamakhya 
Bhottadosa and other lands. 


Secondly, in the copper plate inscriptions of the King Banamala deva 
(8th-9th century) and Indrapala (10th-11th century) a casual reference 
is made to the temple of Sri Kameswar-Mahagouri who may resemble 
goddess Kamakhya and Umananda. The silence of the great Chinese 
scholar Hieu-en-Tsang in this regard is very significant; it suggests that 
the rituals of Sakti cult were not that prominent then. It however attained 
prominence around the 11th century when the Kalikapurana was composed 
followed by the composition of yogini tantra (16th century) supplementing 
to and enriching the cult. This purana not only narrated the history of 
this cult in Kamariupa (Assam) but also outlined the ways of worship 
(Bamachar as well as Dakshinadar), different forms of the Devi in that 
region alongwith the propitiatory mantras and sacrifices. Kalika Purana 
is an authentic text on the sakti cult in North-Eastern India. 


Dr. Kakati believes that this Yoni-goddess of Kamakhya (which he feels 
to be of Austric origin) was introduced into Assam with the migration 
of the Austric people. According to the Kalika Purana, when Naraka 
founded his kingdom in early Assam he became the custodian of this 
Yoni-goddess and made her the presiding deity of the region. After the 
death of Naraka, Mother-goddess was identified with Lord Siva’s amorous 
wife Parvati living in inseparable companionship of her husband for 
sake of secret love. Thus‘a new motif came into play and a fresh concept 
has been ascribed to the goddess. The wife goddess Parvati in time was 
again assimilated to a virgin goddess of beauty and sex - ’Tripura’. The 
cult of Virgin worship i.e. Kumari Puja and the sexual aspect of the Devi 
worship seems to be derived from the cult of Tripura. 


Subsequently, there seems to have developed a dreadful concept of the 
goddess, who was popularly known as Kesaikhati (eater of raw flesh) 
because of the annual human sacrifice at her temple. Her temple was at 
Sadiya and she was called Tamreswari Devi (Goddess of the Copper 
temple). Dr. B.K. Kakati considers her the same goddess as Dikkaravasini 
whom Kalika purana describes as the presiding deity of North-Eastern 
Assam. The Goddess Dikkaravasini has two forms again - Tiksnakanta 
(dreadfully attractive) and this pot-bellied goddess is fond of human 
flesh, strong liquor, modaka and sugarcane. The second form is lalitakanta 
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(gracefully attractive). Kallika purdna gave a detailed account of the 
rites or rituals of the Sakti worship. 


A very few significant points have to be mentioned as regards the 
Goddesses Kamakhya, Kesaikhati, Ugratara or Ekajata and their pujas. 
(a) These deities have no image or idol. In Kamakhya temple the place 
where the worship is performed is but a rock having a creak or joint at 
the middle of the goddess. So is the case of Kesaikhati as well as Ugratara 
pitha at Gauhati, (b) Some scholars are of the opinion that Pitha of 
Goddess Kamakhya is an amalgamation of Mother-goddess and mother 
earth and hence, in the month of “Asarha, it is popularly believed that 
the Devi attains menstrual period every year as women do. On this 
‘occasion Ambubachi mela is celebrated in Kamakhya temple at Neelachala 
starting from the 4th day of the period, (c) In performing the puja also 
a speciality is observed. The Devi is worshipped with Karbai flowers 
(representing linga) mixed with vermilion and inserting into Aparajit@ 
flower (representing Yoni) and offered to the Goddess, (d) The Kumari 
Puja is another significant tantrik performance where Anurha (teenaged) 
girls are worshipped as the representatives of Devi. It is perhaps the 
reflection of that Devi worship in the form of Bala Tripura, (e) One 
significant difference could be seen as regards the priest who used to 
perform puja in the temples. Generally the Brahmin priests used to 
perform puja in the temples with the exception to Kesaikhati, where the 
people of Deuri Caste (non-Aryan group) play the role of priest. 


But in course of time the cult has become so popular that it is no longer 
remained as a surprise to find people worshipping Devi in various form 
in Asamese Society throughout the year and consequently we find a 
huge store of literature and musical performance which play an important 
‘role in uniting the people of Assam. 
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Tribal Religious Faith in Orissa — 
A Case Study of the Stambhesvari Cult 


Prof. S.C. Panda and Dr. D. Chopdar* 


The Sakti cult with its multi-dimensional manifestations has a long varied 
history traceable to 3rd millennium B.C.! A good number of clay figurines 
and seals have been collected from the Indus Valley excavations, which 
attest to the worship of the female principle of creation. These seals and 
figurines represent Sakti in anthropomorphic and aniconic form.? Apart 
from these finds the Vedic literary texts have also noticed the prevalence 
of Sakti worship in the contemporary society. The Rgveda speaks of 
atleast forty goddesses whose position was subordinate to that of their 
male counterparts.’ Among the Rgvedic goddesses probably Usa held 
an important position who has been invoked by at least twenty hymns 
in the text.* In the later Vedic literature Sakti is mentioned as Ambika,’ 
the sister of God Rudra. The Taittiriya Aranyaka however describes 
, Rudra as Ambikapati¢ and Umapati.’ The Kenopanisad® has described. 
her as Uma Haimavati. In course of time both the goddesses are affiliated 
to Rudra as his consort, an inseparable part of the Brahman.? The Sakta 
Upanisada accepts her as the creative power of Brahman.!® J.N. Sinha,!! 
however opines that she is Brahman by herself, and not a separate 
entity related to the Brahman only. This individually is the essence of 
Saktism. The Saiva Upanisads consider Sakti!? to be the creative power 
of Siva, without whom the latter can not create the universe. She creates 
the Prakriti, Purusa and the world.” The Tripura Tapini Upanisad presents 
Sakti as Durga and deals exclusively with goddesses. In some Sakta 
Upanisads, which are tantric in character (e.g. Tripura Tapani Upanisad) 
we find symbolic representation of Sakti. Such symbolical terms are 
Bindu, Rajds, Bija, Sthana, Sakti, Mantra, Yantra, Cakra and Taruka. 14 
The Devyopanisad or Athkarvasirsopanisad has mentioned different 
embodiments of Sakti as Durga, Mahalakshmi, Sarasvati and Vaisnavi. 
Sakti here is depicted as Brahma Svarupini.!5 During the epic age Sakti 
gained a prime position among the gods and goddesses of Hindu pantheon. 
But inspite of her high and adorable position she did not have an 
independent cult of her own. She is depicted as the consort of Siva in 
the Ramayana and has been considered as so much powerful that even 
gods were unable to undo things done by Her.!é 


* P.G. Department of History, Sambalpur University 
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Quoting from the traditions of Kalika Purana’ Ramanuja Swami, the 
commentator of Ramayana? holds that Ramachandra of Ayodhya was 
the first to celebrate the autumnal worship of Sakti in the form of Durga. 
This tradition has also been attested by the Mahabhagavata Purana,® 
the Devi Bhagavata Purana and the Kalika Purana.®! There is further 
evidence of the worship of female principle in the contemporary society. 
The Kiisrma Purana® bears testimony to the worship of Durga by King 
Janaka of Mithila. Kausalya, the mother of Ramachandra, is said to have 
worshipped Durga for protection from all evils. The Brahma Vaivarta 
Purana mentions the worship of Durga by Rama Purusottama?? and 
Sita.?° Besides, Ramayana also provides evidence of Sakti worship by 
the non-Aryans. The Mahabhagavata Purana informs us that, Ravana 
the king of Lanka was a devout worshipper of Devi and his kingdom 
abounded with the temples dedicated to the goddess.?® The cult of mother 
goddess gained much importance in the age of the Mahabharata.’ This 
great epic devotes two stotras addressed to goddess Durga which throw 
light on the position of Sakti cult and indicate that Sakti during this 
period represents the fusion of Vaishnava and Saiva goddess. Durga in 
the Mahabharata has been described as the rescuer of her devotees 
from difficulties.28 


The Mother-goddess from time immemorial was the beloved deity of the 
primitive people. She was worshipped with great veneration by the non- 
Aryan tribes like the Savaras and the Pulindas who dwelt in the Vindhyas 
as far as Mahendragiri in the South eastern part of Orissa. That the 
Savaras and the Pulifidas were the inhabitants of Mahendragini is indicated 
in the inscriptions of Orissa? of early medieval period. The Cuttack 
Museum Charter or the Orissa Museum Plate?® of Madhavavarman II 
and the Banapur Plates of Madhyamaraja I of the Sailodbhava family 
reveal that in the middle of 6th century A.D. there flourished in 
Mahendragiri a great tribal chief of immeasurable power and prowess. 


We learn from Mahabharata’! that Sahadeva defeated the Pulindas and 
marched to the south. In Kathasarit Sagara the Pulifidas and the Savaras 
were associated with the Vindhyas and the eastern mountain Mahendra. 
Aryastava of the Khila Harivamsa® describes the Mother-goddess both 
as an Aryan and nom-Aryan deity. She is addressed there as Arya, Narayan, 
Tribhubanesvari, Sri, Ratri and Katyayini. She is also adored in the said 
work in association with hills particularly the Vindhyas, rivers, caves, 
forests by the tribal people like the Savaras and the Pulindas. The non- 
Aryan aspect of the Mother-goddess is also indicated by such names as 
Aparna, Nama Savari, etc. attributed to her elsewhere in the same 
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text.” The primitive people of forests and hills of the Mahendragiri thus 
appear to have worshipped the Mother-goddess from very early times. 


The worship of Sakti like that of Siva in the form of a post or a pillar 
seems to have emanated from the primitive tree worship which like 
serpent worship was an ancient religious cult of India. The primitive 
people, like the Pulindas and the Savaras who belong to the Proto- 
Austroliodepthnic group appear to have worshipped the Mother Goddess 
in the form of a tree or the trunk of a tree. In some early inscriptions?’ 
of Orissa Siva is referred to as Sthanu i.e. a branchless trunk.3® In a 
Jater literary source, the Mukhalingam ksetra Mahatmya3’ which is a 
part of Skanda Purana there is an anecdote which supports the hypothesis 
that some of the major religious cults were associated with the primitive 
tree worship. According to the anecdote a Savara chief of Mukhalingam 
had two wives who lived on the produce of a Madhwuka tree. One of the 
wives of the Savara was devoted to Siva and she was blessed with golden 
flowers from the tree, while the other was deprived of his miraculous 
gift. Consequently there was a quarrel in the family and the tribal chief 
in annoyance cut off the tree at its very root. Strangely to the astonishment 
of all, there emerged from the root of the tree, a Siva linga which was 
later on idolised as Madhukesvara. It is no wonder that the Mother 
Goddess like Pagupati Siva was also worshipped in the form of a log of 
wood or a post or a pillar, ‘Stambha’. In fact, the tradition of the Mother- 
goddess in the form of a Stambha or a post has come down through 
ages to present times. In Orissa in many obscure nooks and corners and 
places inhabited by tribal people the Mother-goddess is worshipped in 
the form of a log of wood or a pillar made of stone and she is popularly 
designated as Khamuvesvari or Kandhunidevi,3 i.e. the ‘deity of the 
aboriginal Kondhs. A close observation of many of the images of Mother- 
goddess in Orissa, a critical analysis of Aryastava and a study of the 
epigraphical records of Orissa of the Gupta and the post-Gupta period 
Jeads us to conclude that in the history of Saktism in Orissa, the genesis 
of the cult is indicated by a fusion of the primitive tree worship, proto- 
historic Yoni worship and the worship of the Upanisadic concept of 
Uma. The Pulindas and the Savaras who dwelt in the hills and forests 
of Orissa in course of a process of Aryanisation under the influence of 
a Brahamanical school identified the worship of the Mother-goddess, 
Uma with their sacred tree. In this process in Orissa the tree worship 
of the Savaras got itself mingled and merged with the worship of the 
Aryan Mother-goddess which ultimately gave rise to the establishment 
of the cult of Stambhesvari in Orissa. 
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The earliest reference of tree worship in Orissa is however associated 
with Jainism, as depicted in the caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri.3? 
The scenes depicted on the tympanum of the Ananta Gumpha and within 
a railing in the Jaya Vijaya caves in the wilds of Khandagiri and Udayagiri 
indicate the worship of sacred tree. In course of time of the evolution 
of socio-religious life, the strong influence of Jainism further accelerated 
the primitive tree worship of the aboriginals. So it is however quite 
probable that the Atavikas® of Kalinga who seemed to have posed potential 
sense of danger to Asoka continued the worship of the Mother-goddess 
through the medium of a trunk of a tree or a post. There was however, 
a great influence of Brahmanism over them as indicated by the inscriptions 
of Ashoka.+! Under Kharavela the tree worship was given due impetus 
by the Jain monarch. It is also quite probable that Kharavela who was 
a great patron of the followers of the Brahmanical school too and who 
is definitely known to have repaired the shrines of the Hindu gods and 
goddesses must have contributed to the rise of the Sakti cult. The depiction 
of Gaja Laksmi in the doorway of the Ananta Gumpha further augments 
our hypothesis and definitely reveals that Kharavela patronised the cause 
of Saktism in the 1st century B.C.4? We have no information with regard 
to the stage of evolution of Saktism in Orissa in the period which 
immediately followed the fall of the Chedis, but the Bhadrak insription®’ 
throws dim light on the Brahmanical form of Hinduism in 3rd century 
A.D. The reading of the name of the king in the epigraph has been 
controversial. According to D.C. Sircar the inscription was engraved by 
Maharaja Gana. But K.C. Panigraphi“! thinks that it was engraved by 
Maharaja Sura Sarma. In fact some portions of the inscription are damaged 
and as such it has given rise to controversy with regard to its reading. 
Hence we have followed the reading and interpretation of K.C. Panigrahi.4° 
According to the interpretation of D.C. Sircar three Brahmanical deities 
were enshrined in the 8th regnal year of Maharaja Gana. Dr. K.C. 
Panigrahi, however reads that in the regnal year 8 of Maharaja Sura 
Sarma three pieces of garments, one pedestal and two pieces of gold 
were settled with the honorable Mahakulapati Agisarma (Agni Sarmana) 
for the goddess Parnadevadi (Parnadevati). 46 According to him Rengali, 
the wife of Sri Pava was the donor of the gift. Dr. Panigrahi observes : 

"Her name (Parnadevati) indicates that she was a sylvan goddess. Even 
now a goddess called patarasuni (Goddess of leaves and jungles) is 
worshipped in the rural areas of Orissa." It is known to us from Khila 
Harivamsa*’ that the Mother Goddess was worshipped as Aparna and 
Nagna Savari. These names undoubtedly indicate the non-Aryan aspects 
of the cult of the Mother Goddess. The reference to goddess Parnadevati“® 
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meaning the leaf clad goddess in the Bhadrak inscription indicates that 
in the third century A.D. the Mother-goddess found a definite place in 
the religious pantheon. 


With the South Indian campaign of Samudragupta in the 4th century 
A.D. the stream of Brahmanical form of Hinduism began to flow from 
northern Indian to Kofala and Kalinga. Consequently there was a fusion 
of the primitive non-Aryan elements and the Aryan Brahmanical thoughts 
of Saivism and Saktism. Thus the primitive tree worship got itself mingled 
with the Brahmanical faith and made distinct contribution to the rise of 
Saivism and Saktism in Orissa. In fact, the linga worship emerged out 
of the primitive tree worship and the trunk of a tree or a post which was 
the symbol of Divine Mother for the tribal people, was accepted as 
veritable Mother-goddess of the Aryan pantheon. Its most vital expression 
is noticed in the dense forest region of the Kalahandi district of Orissa 
which was known as Mahakantara*?’ or Mahavana®® in the Gupta period. 
The tribal population of this locality obviously used to worship a pillar 
or a trunk of tree as Mother-goddess, but under strong Gupta influence 
there was a Hinduised conversion which made them believe that the 
Stambha or the pillar itself was no other than the Aryan Goddess (Isvari) 
Uma. This fusion led to the rise of the Stambhesvari cult in 5th century 
A.D. 


Stambhesvari ’The Goddess of the Post or Pillar’ is one of the famous 
formless autochthonous deities widely worshiped in the hill tracts of 
Sambalpur, Dhenkanal, Bolangir, Kalahandi and the Ganjam districts of 
Orissa. She also goes by the local colloquial name of Khambesvari. She 
is worshipped as a manifestation of Sakti in the form of wooden post or 
pillars and also through stones. She was the tutelary deity of some 
ruling dynasties like those of Tustikara, the Sulkis, the Bhafijas and the 
feudatories of the SomavamSsis like Ranaka Sri Jayarnama in the early 
medieval period. The antiquity of the Stambhesvari cult may be traced 
back to C.5th century A.D. Since then the cult of Stambhesvari is wide 
spread and popular, particularly in Western Orissa and the Ghumsar 
region of South Orissa. She is still the presiding deity in most of the 
villages of Ghumsar, Baudh, Sonepur, Angul, Talcher and Dhenkanal 
regions’! which consist mostly of forest tracts. 


Stambhesvari was originally an aboriginal Goddess worshipped by the 
non-Aryan tribes of hinterland Orissa. In course of time she was, like 
many other tribal deities, given a place in the Hindu pantheon. She was 
adopted and worshipped by the Aryan invaders who had settled amidst 
the non-Aryan tribes. ? Subsequently she was transformed from a nomadic 
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cult to Sakti cult. Gradually when the Aryan chiefs established small 
kingdoms of their own they had to depend upon the sturdy tribals for 
the consolidation and the defence of their newly established kingdoms. 
The Aryan kings also needed the lands of different tribes and their 
services for the promotion and extension of peasant agriculture which 
would yield enough surplus crops to meet the requirements of the 
increased civil and military personnel. Thus the kings were dependent 
upon the support and loyalty of the tribes. Therefore they kept them in 
good humour through the gradual process of inclusion of the tribal 
groups into the Hindu caste system and the absorption and adoption of 
some aspects of the tribal religion and culture into the Aryan fold. Pargiter 
has observed that ’the Aryans met with the religious practices and beliefs 
among whom (the tribes) they ruled over and came into lasting contact 
with, and have assimilated some of them gradually thus modifying their 
own religion to a certain extent. In this process the dominant tribal 
deities like Stambhesvari were Aryanised and patronised by the kings as 
tutelary deities. Patronage of the dominant autochthonous deities enabled 
the kings to consolidate their power and effect its legitimization in the 
Hindu tribal zone of the hilly hinterland of western Orissa.’ 


In this process of Aryanisation the Brahmans who were granted rent- 
free lands in the tribal areas played an important role. They settled in 
the forest tracts through land grants and came into contact with the 
forest tribes which resided in the dominion of the Aryan kings. The 
Brahmans defined and codified the duties of the tribes which were to 
Jead a recluse living in the forest and serve their king in various ways. * 
Prof. R.S. Sharma has rightly stated that the significance of land grants 
to Brahmins is not difficult to appreciate. The grantees brought new 
knowledge which improved cultivation and inculcated in the aborigines 
a sense of loyalty to the established order upheld by the rulers.” The 
coexistence of Brahmanical and tribal cultures led to the interaction 
between these two.5° So much so the deities like Stambhe$vari worshipped 
by the non-Aryan tribes entered the Brahmanical pantheon.®?’ It may be 
mentioned that the hill tribes who believed in matriarchy were worshippers 
of Sakti.°8é Stambesvari is also worshipped as a manifestation of Sakti in 
the hill tracts of Orissa or at least in tribal surroundings. Stambhesvari 
is the best example of the aboriginal goddess of Orissa which underwent 
the process of Aryanisation in earlier times. 


The first royal patron of Stambhesvari was Maharaja Tustikara. He ruled 
over the Kalahandi, Sonepur, Baudh and Ghumsar regions in the 5th 
century A.D. These regions cover the hill tracts of western and southern 
Orissa. The earliest reference to Stambhe$syari is found in the Terasinga 
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copper plates’? of Tustikara. In this inscription Tustikara has styled 
himself as Stambhesvari Padabhaktah. The inscription reveals that 
Maharaja Tustikara in order to cure his ailing mother, Sri Sobhini, 
worshipped at the feet of Goddess Stambhesvari, the Istadevi of his 
family.®® It is interesting to note that some of the place-names occurring 
in the Terasinga plates have been located by S.N. Rajguru®! in the Aska 
region, of Ganjam district. At Aska in the Ghumsar region there is a 
temple of Stambhesvari, locally called Khamvesvari, on the bank of river 
Risikulya. In view of this it may be suggested the Goddess Khamvesvari 
at Aska was enshrined at first by Tustikara in c. 5th century A.D. 


In March 1973, the Asurgarh fort in the Kalahandi district of Orissa was 
excavated under the directorship of Dr. Nabin Kumar Sahu, the then 
Head of the Department of History of Sambalpur University.°? This 
excavation brought to light the remains of a structure which was completely 
buried under ground. The structure was probably a temple of the Mother 
Goddess as known from terracotta figures of different animals. Terracotta 
and silver ornaments and pieces of bluish glass bangles as well as amulets 
and other articles for magic cure were also recovered from this site. 
« The circular brick temple had probably a wooden roof as indicated by 
grooves for wooden pillars. The structural ruins and antiquities unearthed 
from the site have been assigned to cir. 5th century A.D., the period of 
the first layer of regular excavation. The Terasinga Copper plate reveals 
the rule of the king named Suri Maharaja Tustikara in this region in the 
5th-6th century A.D. The headquarters of the king was at Tarabharamanaka 
which is identified with modern Telbhamra on the Tel river in the Kalahandi 
district by Dr. Nabin Kumar Sahu.®? Maharaja Tustikara was a worshipper 
of Goddess Stambhesvari. The grace of Bhagavati Stambhesvari has 
also been invoked in the last line (line 21) of the charter at the end. It 
is interesting to note that the charter has been issued from a place 
called Parvatadvara, which literary means gateway to the mountains. In 
the inception the Mother Goddess was worshipped by the hill tribes in 
forests, mountain and caves. It seems therefore, that the Mother Goddess 
who was worshipped in the form of a Stambha or a pillar by the non- 
Aryan tribes was enshrined in the locality of De-bhogaka Ksetra and the 
new ruler Tustikara under the influence of his mother donated the village 
Prastarabhataka of Debhoga Ksetra to an Aryan priest of Kasyapa gotra 
named Arya Drona Sarma (See lines 8 and 9 of the Terasinga plate) 
obviously for the proper maintenance of the rituals dedicated to 
Stambhesvan. This epigraphical evidence gives us a clear proof of 
‘ Stambhesvari worship in Asurgarh region in 5th, 6th centuries A.D. 
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In course of the growth of Sakti worship in Orissa the Mother Goddess 
was worshipped both in the form of a pillar as well as in anthropomorphic 
form. In the post-Gupta period the Sarabhapuriyas of South Kosala and 
the Sailodbhavas of Kongoda emerged as two great royal houses which 
evolved from aboriginal stock. The Sarabhapuriyas embraced Vaisnavism 
and the Sailodbhavas embraced Saivism in the 7th century of the Christian 
era. They were deeply influenced by the Brahmanical form of Hinduism. 
It is no wonder therefore that the cult of Stambhesvari, which was basically 
a tribal one, was relegated to the background for about two centuries 
for want of royal patronage. The cult, however, continued to be popular 
among the hill tribes and rural population of Orissa. 


After the fall of the Sailodbhaves, the Bhauma-karas occupied Tosali in 
736 A.D. The early Bhauma-Kara kings were Buddhist and very soon 
they were influenced by Saivism, Vaisnavism and Tantric form of Saktism. 
But they worshipped the anthropomorphic form of the Mother Goddess. 
There is no evidence to reveal their association with the cult of 
Stambhesvari. But the Sulkis who were the feudatories of the Bhaumakaras 
popularised the cult of Stambhesvari in Kodalaka Mandala. Dhenkanal, 
Talcher and the neighbouring area was known as Kodalaka Mandala 
during the 8th and 9th centuries A.D. and was under the rule of the 
kings belonging to Sulki family who were the feudatories of the Bhauma- 
Kara rulers®, According to Binayak Mishra® Kodalaka-Mandala extended 
in the north upto the confluence of the Sankha and the Palamara. The 
hill bordering the Hindol state may be supposed to have formed the 
southern boundary of Kodalaka Mandala.®é H.P. Sastri and R.D. Banarjee 
were of the opinion that the kingdom of the Sulkis was in West Bengal®? 
and the people of Sulki caste in Bengal were the descendents of the 
Sulki family of the early medieval period. 


However the view that Kodalaka Mandala constituted roughly the modern 
district of Dhenkanal is widely accepted by the scholars. The town of 
Kodalaka, the capital of Kodalaka Mandala is identified with the modern 
village Kualo in the district of Dhenkanal and it contains many important 
relics belonging to the early medieval period.°8 Stambhesvari was the 
tutelary deity of the Sulki dynasty. All the Sulki rulers have combined 
their names with that of their tutelary deity, e.g. Kanchanastambha, 
Ranastambha, Kulastambha and Jayastambha. In their inscriptions®® the 
Sulkis claimed to have received their kingship in their capital Kodala 
and achieved success and prosperity through the grace of Goddess 
Stambhesvari. Thus in the Dhenkanal plates’? of Kulastambha we come 
across the phrase ‘Stambhesvar: Labdha Vara Prasadah’ similarly in the 
Puri plates?! of Ranastambha we find mention of Stambhesvari Datta 
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Vara Prasadak. Ranastambha in another of his copper plate Grants”? is 
said to have received boons from Stambhe$svari (Stambesvari Prapta 
Vara Prasadah). Stambhesvari is declared as the witness (Sakhini) of 
the Dhenkanal grants.” In their inscriptions’* they described themselves 
as the lord of all Gonds (Gondamadhindatha). There is no doubt that the 
Gondomas of their inscriptions are the same as the Gonds who even now 
flourish in large number in Bamanda, Bonai and Gangpur regions as 
well as in the valley between the Sankha and the Koeli. In the Dhenkanal 
grant of Jayastambha’® there is a recorded tradition that Kanadastambha 
first uprooted a king named Dhekata who seems to be identical with the 
Savara Chief Dhenka who is often associated with Dhenkanal in popular 
traditions. Even now near Dhenkanal there is a stone pillar called Dhenka 
Savara Munda which is worshipped by the people twice a year. The hills 
bordering the ex-Hindol state which formed the southern boundaries of 
the Kodalaka Mandala was populated by the Gonds who obviously 
worshipped the Goddess Stambhesvari from very early times. The Sulkis 
who ruled over the Gonds as feudatories of the Bhauma-Karas flourished 
at least from the 6th century A.D. We learn from Haraha stone inscription? 
that Isanavarman i in Samvat 611 i.e. 554 A.D. inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Sulikas along with the Andhras and the Gaudas in course of his 
campaigns in eastern India. We are inclined to believe that the Sulikas 
were no other than the Sulkis who later on ruled over the Kodalaka 
Mandala under the Bhauma-Karas. They also seem to be identical with 
the Sulika tribe which according to Varaha Mihira’? lived in the south 
eastern India near Kalinga, Vidarbha and Chedi. Thus, the tribal Saulikas 
or the Sulkis who were very closely connected with the Gonds continued 
to worship their tribal Goddess Stambhesvari in the form of post. The 
following verse of the Sulki Charters makes it clear that Stambhesvari 
was the family deity of the royal house:- 


Stambhesvari Labdha Vara Prasadah 
Sulkikulebhiut Ksitipah Ksatarih / 
Sriram Kulastambha Iti Pratitah 
Sphurat Pratapodaya-tapitarih //”8 


It is striking to note that the Sulki rulers used the eipthet Stambha?? as 
their surname such as Kula Stambha, Kanchana Stambha, Rana Stambha, 
Jaya Stambha, Nidaya Stambha etc. By adopting this nomenclature the 
Sulkis obviously wanted to associate themselves with the Divine Mother 
whom they worshipped in the form of a Stambha or a pillar or a post. 
It is also interesting to note that the father of the donee of the Dhenkanal 
grant?’ of Jayastambha was a Brahman whose name was Khamba.®! 
Thus it is obvious that in course of the fusion of the Aryan and the 
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non-Aryan elements even the Brahmins of the Vedic lineage showed 
their reverence to Khambesvari under the Sulkis. It is interesting to 
note that the worship of Stambhesvari is widely popular at present in 
the Dhenkanal, Angul and Talcher regions, once ruled by the Sulkis. 
Stambhesvari shrines are found at Barimul near Badamba, Bamur and 
Taras near Angul which is not far from the capital of the Sulkis. 
Khambesvari represented by a simple stone or wooden post is worshipped 
in the cultivating season in different villages in the Angul region by the 
Dehuris belonging to the Kondh tribe or the suddha caste of a tribal 
affiliation. This worship is-named Kaduolt Puja (Worship of the cultivating 
season) .2? 


The Turigas of Yamagarta mandala also patronised Goddess Stambhesvari. 
The northern part of Kodalaka-mandala constituted a separate Mandala 
under the rule of the Turiga family and was named Yamagartta mandala.®? 
Yamagartta mandala finds mention for the first time in the Dhenkanal 
plate®™ of J ayasimha of an unknown family and after that in all copper 
plate grants of the Tufiga rulers. From the Dhenkanal plate of Jayasimha®® 
it is known that the capital Yamagartta was situated on the bank of a 
river named Mandakini. ‘The river Mandakini has been identified with 
the present Mankara®® which starts from the western part of Keonjhar 
district and passing through the Pallahara subdivision of Dhenkanal 
district meets the river Brahmani near Banor. The two villages named 
Jamra and Jamirdihi are located in the valley of this river, not far off its 
course. According to N.K. Sahu one of the these two villages may be 
said to have represented the medieval town of Yamagartta.®” It is evident 
that Yamagartta mandala comprised the northern part of Dhenkanal and 
some portions of Keonjhar district of Orissa.®& The Tufnigas who ruled 
over Yamagartta mandala identified with Jamagadia in Angul as feudatories 
of the Bhauma-Karas claimed their lordship over 18 classes of Gond 
people or 18 territories inhabited by the Gond people (Astadasa 
Gundraméadhipati).°? We learn from the Talcher copper plate grant of 
Gayada Tufiga that the Tungas were the devout worshippers of the 
Goddess Stambhesvari.®° It is further interesting to note that during the 
reign of Vinita Tuniga there flourished a district or Visaya called Khambai,?! 
which seems to be reminiscent of the Stamvesvari (Khambeswari) cult. 


The Bhanjas who ruled over Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Ganjam, Phulbani 
and Bolangir districts of Orissa as feudatories of the Bhaumakaras for 
a long period in the history of Orissa had also accepted the cult of 
Stambhesvari as their religious faith. The Bhafijas who claimed that 
they were born of the egg of a peahen, obviously, had a tribal origin. 
The epigraphical records of the early Bhanjas of Mayurbhanja indicate 
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that Ganadanda Virabhadra was born of a peahen®? and brought up by 
sage Vasistha. Virabhadra is a form of Siva usually associated with the 
cult of the Sapta-Matrkas. We are inclined to believe that Ganadanda, a 
tribal chief associated with the cult of Virabhadra was the progenitor of 
the Bhafnjas who like many tribes trace their descent from non-human 
beings like the egg of a peahen (Mayiuranda shitvé Ganadanda 
Virabhadraksya).°3 This peculiar totemic origin of the Bhafijas leads us 
to believe that they had some thing to do with the aboriginal Bhuyans 
who claimed such peculiar origin. The Bhafijas of Mayurbhan}j region 
were worshippers of Siva. Their inscriptions do not reveal their association 
with the cult of the Mother Goddess. But the Bhafjas of Kinijali Mandala 
who issued the charters from Dhritipura and ruled over Baud-Sonepur 
region from the 9th century A.D. as the subordinate chiefs (Ranakas) of 
the Bhauma-Karas revived the cult of Stambhesvari although they accepted 
Saivism and Vaisnavism in different periods. Regarding the identification 
of Khifjali mandals there is division of opinion among the scholars. B.C. 
Majumdar®* identified Khinjali with Khemidi. This Khemidi has been 
mentioned in the Ratnapur Stone inscription?’ of Jajalladeva of 1114 
A.D. Apparently Khemidi is not the variant of Khifijali. Hiralal®® identifies 
Khifnjali with Keonjhar but this does not seem tenable as none of the 
places and rivers mentioned in the copper plate charters of the Bhatija 
rulers of Khinjali can be located in Keonjhar region. In this consideration 
B. Mishra’s identification?” of Khinjali with Injili in Angul may also be 
ruled out. The capital of Khifijalimandala was at Dhiritipura, a place 
which is no difficult to be properly identified. But the rich antiquities of 
Baud town warrant a strong supposition that this place was the 
headquarters of the Bhanja kings of Khifijali mandals before it assumed 
Buddhist significance. Khifijali was an extensive area and in the 
epigraphic records it has often been referred to as Ubhya Khifijali which 
indicates that this mandala was divided into two parts. In all probability 
the river Mahanadi divided Khifnjalimandala into two administrative 
divisions ‘such as Uttara Khinjali and Daksina Khifijali. The Visayas named 
Uttarpalli and Daksinapalli mentioned in the Taspaikera® and Singhara!®® 
charters respectively of Ranabhanja were probably so named because of 
their location in northern and southern divisions of Khinjali mandala. 
Uttarapalli is identified with modern Uttarapali, situated to the north of 
Mahanadi and Daksinipalli was situated to the south of the same river 
on the bank of its tributary Salanki. 


During the age of the Bhafijas i in the Khinjalimandala pillars and posts 
were worshipped not-‘only as Isvari (Goddess), but also as Deva (God). 
Obviously therefore we find the nomenclature of Stambhadeva in the 
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epigraphs of the Bhanjas. For example, one responsible officer Dittaka 
under Silabhanija II alias Tribhubana Kalasa was called Bhattaka Stamba 
Deva.!°! A learned Brahmin of the Vajasaneya Charana with distinct 
Vedic lineage was also the donee of Kamanda copper plate grant of 
Netta Bharija alias Kalyana Kalasa was Stambha Deva.!% These instances 
very clearly indicate that the Aryans in Khinjali mandala had accepted 
the medium of a post or a pillar as the iconic representation of God. It 
is also interesting to note that in two sets of copper plate grants of 
Vidyadhara Bharija alias Amogha Kalasa (Samvat 174 i.e. 910 A.D.) a 
minister of war and peace was known as Stambha.!%? Among the Bhanjas 
of Khifijali mandala who ruled from Dhritipura as their political 
headquarters, Rana Bharnja was the first and the only monarch who is 
known to have revived the cult of Stambhesvari. The cult of Stambhesvari 
was popular in Ganjam and Kalahandi districts of Orissa in Gupta period. 
In the post-Gupta period it did not receive any royal patronage under 
the Sailodbhavas and the Sarabhapuriyas. But it seems that among the 
innumerable aboriginal tribes of Sonepur, Baud, Phulbani, Athmallik 
and Ghumusar regions the cult was very popular. When Rana Bhafija, 
son of Satrubharja, occupied the Athmallik region, he was obviously 
influenced by the cult of Stambhesvari which was popular among the 
natives of that locality.!% In line 15 of the Orissa Museum plate of his 
9th regnal year Ranabhanja calls himself “Stambhesvari Lavdha Vara 
Prasdda” although he was a devout worshipper of Siva (Parama 
Mahesvara). This acceptance of Saktism might be under the influence 
of Bhatta Varada who migrated from Varendri in Bengal and settled in 
the village Vaisyama in the Baud - Athmallik region of Orissa.!® Saktism 
was popular in Radha and Varendri in early medieval period and therefore 
it is in fitness of things, we are inclined to believe that Bhatta Varada 
who must have deeply influenced Ranabhanja, was a worshipper of Mother 
Goddess. In fact all through his life except in the fagend of his career 
Ranabhafija continued to be a devout worshipper of Stambhesvari and 
extended benevolent patronage for the growth and development of the 
cult in Baud-Sonepur region. Out of his ten copper plate grants, which 
have been so far available, in the first eight charters he continued to 
refer to the grace and boon of the Divine Mother Stambhesvari.!% It 
was only by his 54th regnal year that he discontinued the reference to 
the grace of goddess Stambhegsvari and since then he professed to have 
stanunch devotion to lord Siva only. In his two sets of Baud charters! 
dated in his 54th and 58th regnal years he described himself only as 
Parama Mahesvara. In the Sambalpur University Museum Plates of the 
time of Mahabhavagupta Janmejaya one feudatory Chief (Andojabhava) 
Mahasamantadhipati Ranaka Si Devapya, son of Ranaka Sri Sakilla, 
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describes himself as Parama Vaisnava as well as a devotee of the Goddess 
Khambesvari (Khambe$svari Vara Lavdha Prasada).!%3 


The SomavarnSsis, who ultimately ousted the Bhanjas from Baud-Sonepur 
region were devout worshippers of Siva. They were deeply influenced 
by the Saivite teachers like Sadasivacharya, Pramathachara and 
Gaganaf{ivacharya of the Mattamayura school and under them Saivism 
in Orissa reached its highest water-mark. However, they continued to 
remain devoted to the Mother Goddess Stambhesvari who was the 
presiding deity of the Baud-Sonepur region. The goddess who was 
worshipped through the medium of a post was also at one time designated 
as Ambika. In the Olasing Copper Plate!® of Bhanu Vardhana of 7th 
century A.D. there is reference to Ambika Maninagesvara Bhatarika. 
Ambika, associated with Maninagesvara Bhattarika seems to be identical 
with goddess Maninagesvari enshrined and worshipped at Ranpur. In 
course of time Stambhesvari was identified with Ambika who is referred 
to as Bhagavati Sri Pafichamvari Bhadrambika in line 10 of the 
Maranjamura charter of Mahafivagupta Yayati I.!!° In this context Ambika 
or Bhadrambika is described as the presiding deity of Pattana Suvarnapura 
identified with modern Sonepur. Thus there is no doubt that in the 
history of Sakti worship in Orissa, the tribal goddess Stambhesvari was 
accepted as Ambika and Bhadra. The Saivite teachers of the Mattamayura 
school had also accepted the Tantric form of Saktism and it is no 
wonder, therefore, that under their influence both Saivism and Saktism 
began to thrive simultaneously. The depiction of Sapta Matrkas in the 
temples of Muktesvara at Bhubaneswar, at the temple of Markandesvara 
at Puri are clear evidences of the acceptance of Saktism by the Somavamfis. 
They had also worshipped Narasimha!!! who came out of a pillar or a 
Stambha according to the Puranic depiction. By the time of-Yayati II the 
Somavamfis had accepted both Saivism and Saktism and the name 
Chandihara\™® which is another name of Yayati II, is another evidence 
in support of the above fact. When the Somavam{is occupied Baud-Sonepur 
region they came in greater touch with Vaisnavism which had been 
popularised by the Bhafijjas in Khifijali mandala. Thus the Somavarhsis 
were under the tripartite influence of Vaisnavism, Saivism and Saktism. 
When they occupied Utkala they are known to have built a shrine for 
Purusottama of Stambhesvari to the coastal tract and integrated it with 
that of Bhadrambika and Ekanamsa, which contributed to the concept 
and iconography of Subhadra in the triad of Jagannith.1!3 


During the reign of the Somavarhsis, Stambhesvari was also the presiding 

deity of some of their feudatory chiefs. In the Kamalpur Copper plate 

grant!!* of Ranaka Sri Jayarnama, a feudatory of the last Somavamésis 
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King Karna Deva (CAD 1110) records that the donor Jayarnama received 
boons from Khambesvari (Sri Khambesvarivara Labdha Prasada). This 
is the first inscription in which the Oriya word Khambesvari is used 
from the Sanskrit Stambhesvarni. It is significant to note that the Somavamsis 
who were staunch Saivities showed toleration towards the Khambesvari 
cult worshipped by their feudatories. 


From the middle of the 13th century a branch of the Bhafija dynasty 
ruled over Ghumusar in the Ganjam district till its occupation by the 
English in 1835 A.D.15 Ghumusar is a region inhabited by the non- 
Aryan tribes like the Kondhs, Kuis and Savaras. The Bhafjas of Ghumusar 
patronised Khambesvari worshipped by these tribes. They made liberal 
grants to the worship of Khambesvari at Aska which was regarded as 
the presiding deity of southern gate (Dakshina Dvara) of the Ghumusar 
kingdom. One of its ruler Dhananjaya Bhanja (c.1636-1702 A.D.) renovated 
the Khambesvari temple at Aska.!!6 


Stambhesvari was also the presiding deity of the Chauhan rulers of 
Sonepur state. It is said Raj Sing Deo, the great grandson of Lal Sai Deo, 
married in the family of Khemidi Rajas and his wife of the khemidi 
family is reported to have carried with her the tutelary goddess 
Khambesvari of her Khemidi ancestors.!!? Raja Raj Sing Deo then built 
a temple for Khambesvari to honour the goddess of his wife’s forebears.!!8 


It is suggested!!? that the representation of Stambhesvari was probably. 
made out on a Stambha (pillar) indicating a Siva Lirga. Such a linga 
with its representation of Sakti is no doubt found among the sculptural 
remains of eastern India.!2° It should, however, be pointed out that, 
whatever might have been the form of the Goddess worshipped in the 
early medieval period, the deity is at present worshipped by different 
castes under the prakrit name Khambhesvari on the form of a post or 
pillar of wood or stone .without any reference to Siva Lifga.’! The 
stone representing the goddess has been anthropomorphised and converted 
into images which are worshipped in open space under the bushy groves 
or under a tree on the road sides or in hutments in the Middle of the 
village or in its close vicinity. Some images are also worshipped in 
temples. Animal sacrifices are offered to propitiate this pillar Goddess. 
Tradition asserts that human sacrifices were also made in the past to 
this Goddess. The priests of Khambhesvari shrines, both male and female, 
are not Brahmins. They are affiliated to different tribal groups. The 
male priests call themselves Sudra Muni, Muni, Jani, Mali, Dehuri, 
Devata, Raula, etc. The female priests are generally called Janiani and 
Maliani. The Puja is performed in some shrines every day and in some 
others once in a week or in a month. It is believed that Stambhesvari 
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protects human beings, cures diseases, ascertains fertility and confers 
every form of mundane benefit. 

Khambhesvari (Stambhesvari) is now found in the Sambalpur tract, as 
well as in the western part of Orissa Garhkjat Mahals to be the tutelary 
goddess of the Dumai people. The Kandhas who live in the south-eastern 
border of Sonepur and in the state of Baud adjoining its border do also 
regard Khambesvari to be their tribal goddess. The Dumals are Hindus, 
and the Brahmins drink water fetched by them. Both the Dumals and 
the Kandhas set up wooden posts in their villages to represent the 
goddess Khambesvari.!2? The Dumals say that they originally came from 
Odisinga, which is in the feudatory State of Athmallik which borders on 
the state of Baud to the south, and which almost touches the north- 
eastern border of the state of Sonepur, where this state adjoins the state 
of Rehrakhol. The geographical name Odisinga is of importance. For we 
find this name mentioned in the Copper Plates of the Trikalinga Guptas. 
In one charter of Mahabhava Gupta Deva it has been mentioned that a 
Brahman family which came from Odayasringa (Odisinga) was granted 
a village in Patna State.!?3 B.C. Majumdar had been informed that the 
Dumals came originally from Khemri or Khemidi in Ganjam.!** The 
Dumals set up their goddess Khambesvari by putting up two posts of 
black wood in the earth. The Dumals never wear any cloth or ornament 
which is black in colour. They always wear dhutis and saris having red 
border, and it is only red lac churis which they wear. It is also to be 
noted that their women never put the mark of sindur or vermilion on 
their forehead as all other Hindu married women do. Usually in the 
Oriya villages the walls of the houses are painted dark with sticky ash- 
coloured earth, but the Dumals invariably paint their house walls with 
brown-coloured gerumati. They say that their Goddess Khambesvari is 
black in colour. 

The Duma! women do not wear any ornament about their feet or anklets, 
as usually women of other castes do. They only bore their left nostril to 
wear a nose-ring, and perforate the lobes of the ear for a similar purpose. 
But they religiously. avoid perforating the other parts of the nose and 
the ear. 

The Dumals worship their tribal goddess Khambesvari in the month of 
Asvin when the Durga Puja is celebrated by the Hindus. In the month 
of Asvin they worship Khambesvari under the spreading branches of the 
mahua (bassia latifolia) tree. It is significant to note that the god or 
goddess who has his or her seat under the shade of a tree, is called 
dimli or dimla in the Sambalpur tract. It is suggested that the name 
Dumal has its origin in dimli or dimla owing to the fact that these 
people worship a dimli goddess. 
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The Cult of the Sixtyfour Yoginis 


Dr. H.C. Das 


The cult of the sixtyfour Yoginis emerged as an important manifestation 
of the Sakta principle in the early medieval period. The origin of this 
cult is shrouded in mystery though undoubtedly it has a long history of 
its own with widespread distribution in the eastern, central and northern 
India, attracting a large following. The archaeologists, historians, 
indologists, philosophers and religious savants made serious attempts 
to study the significance of the Yoginis and advocated various theories 
in support of the origin, growth and development of the cult. But 
unfortunately no consensus has emerged as yet to explain the mystery 
satisfactorily. The main reason behind its obscurity may be the non- 
availability of authentic texts and discontinuance of tantric practices and 
esoteric rites. 


The Vedic and post-vedic literature often mentions the names of some 
individual yoginis but never records the conglomeration of all the sixtyfour 
Yogins together constituting a cult. In fact, the cult of the Yoginis developed 
from about 6th/7th century A.D.! when the efflorescence of Saktism, 
Tantrism and Saivism in combination swayed the religious arena of India. 
Through the process of transformation and popular acceptance the Yoginis 
finally multiplied into sixtyfour different manifestations and together 
came to be known as sixtyfour Yoginis. 


The remains of the Yogini temples found in various parts of India which 
were built between the 8th and the 12th centuries A.D. clearly indicate 
that the exponents and followers of this esoteric cult made serious 
endeavours to popularise it as an extreme expression of Saktatantrism. 
The hypaethral sixtyfour Yogini temples discovered so far are distributed 
in Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Madras. Of these, four 
are discovered before 1875 by the foreign archaeologists-Cunningham, 
Beglar and Macferson. These are located at Bheraghat and Khajuraho 
in Madhya Pradesh, Ranipur-Jharial in Orissa and at Coimbatore in Madras. 
Later on the remains of hypaethral Yogini temples were noticed at Sahadol 
in Madhya Pradesh (a few images of Yoginis are now preserved in the 
Bhubella Museum of Chhatrapur district), at Mitualli and Dudahi in 
Lalitpur district, at Lekhari in Bandra district of Uttar Pradesh? and at 
Hirapur near Bhubaneswar of Orissa. The temple at Hirapur was discovered 
by late K.N. Mahapatra, an eminent historian and archaeologist of Orissa. 
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All these temples except the one at Khajuraho are circular in shape. The 
oval shape of Khajuraho Yogini temple is due to the narrowness of the 
ridge on which it was erected. Again all these temples except that of 
Bheraghat have sixtyfour niches, each for the enshrinement of one Yogini 
image. Surprisingly at Bheraghat the total number of enshrined images 
comes to 78. The variation in number of the Yogini images in the shrines 
is not so important as is their nomenclature, the numbers resembling 
that of the 64 Bhairavas, 64 art forms, 64 ratidandhas, etc. 


In the absence of relevant texts with regard to the origin of the Yoginis 
we have to depend upon the puranic accounts and legends. The Markandeya 
Purana, one of the earliest Puranas, reveals an interesting account of 
the origin of the great goddess Durga and the yoginis as Matrikas.’ The 
story runs that the great gods created their counterparts to assist Durga 
in killing the demon king Raktavirya, the ally of the single demon had 
the power to multiply into myriads of identical stature and prowess each 
rising from every single drop of blood oozing out of his wounds at the 
point of touching the ground. Here the counterparts of the gods called 
Yoginis were engaged to lap the drops of blood in the position of fall 
before these touched the ground. The Yoginis thus prevented the fearful 
demon from recreating himself ultimate into multiple forms, which brought 
about his ultimate extinction. 


The Mahabhagavata Purana records that Mahadeva while describing 
the residence of Kali explains that it is a vast city with a well having four 
gates in four directions; in the middle is seated the goddess on the lion 
throne attended by sixtyfour Yoginis and Bhairavas who are entrusted 
with the protection of the city. The Mahabhagavata Purana thus raises 
the status of Kali to eminence. The Rajatararigini and Vetalapafichavimsati 
refer to interesting stories with regard to the origin of the Yoginis. 


The Matsya Purana° records a very interesting legend regarding the 
origin of the Matrikas. The gods and goddesses in heaven were terribly 
oppressed by a mighty demon named Andhaka, who was invulnerable to 
them. One day he planned to snatch away Parvati from the company of 
her consort Siva in the Kailasa mountain. When the enemy knocked at 
the gate, Siva, enraged in fury, waged a battle against him. Andhaka was 
endowed with a boon that whenever engaged in the battle, innumerable 
demons would be born from the drops of blood gushing out of his 
wounds and falling on the ground. When Siva discharged his Pasupata 
weapon against the demon, innumerable demons of his stature sprang 
up from his drops of blood oozing out of his wounds. Once they were 
beheaded their numbers multiplied from the drops of blood of the stain.” 
Having no other alternative the God (Siva) had to create the following 
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divine mothers : Mahesvari, Brahmi, Kauman, Malini, Sauparni, Vayavya, 

Saki, Nairitti, Sauri, Saumya, Vaisnavi, Sivaduti, Chamunda, Varuni, 

Varahi, Narasimhi, Chhalachhika, a Satananda, Bhagananda, Pichhala, 

Bhagamalini, Bala, Atibala, Rakta, Surabhi, Mukhamandika, Matrimanda, 
Sunanda, Vidali, Sakuni, Raivati, Maharakta, Pilapichika, Jaya, Vijaya, 
Jayanti, Aparajita, Kali, Mahakali, Diti, Subhagz, Durbhaga, Karali, Nandini, 

Aditi, Diti, Mari, Mrityu, Karnamoti, Gramya, Ulooki, Ghatodari, Kapali, 
Vajrahasta, Pisachi, Raksasi, Bhusundi, Sankari, Chanda, Lafigali, Putabhi, 

Kheta, Sulochana, Dhumra, Ekavira, Karalini, Visaladanstrini, Sami, 
Trijati, Kukuri, Vinayaki, Vaitani, Umattumbara, Siddhi, Lelihana, Kaikari, 

Gardabhi, Bhrukuti, Vahuputri, Pretavahana, Vidamvini, Krauricha, 
Sailamukhij, Vinata, Surasa, Danu, Usa, Rambha, Menaka, Salila, 

Chitrarupini, Svaha, Svadha, Vastkara, Dhriti, Jyotha, Kapardini, Maya, 
Vichitrarupa, Kamarupa, Safigama, Mukhuvila, Mangala, Mahanasa, 

Mahamukhi, Kumari, Rochana, Bhima, Sadahasa, Mahaddhata Alambhaksi, 
Kalaparni, Kumbhakarni, Mahasurni, Kosini, Safikhini, Lamba, Pirngala, 
Lohitamukhi, Ghantamukhi, Ghantavara, Danstrala, Rochana, Kalajafighika. 
Gokarnika, Ajamukhika, Mahagriva, Mahamukhi, Ulkamukhi, Dhumasikha, 
Kamipini, Parikampini, Mohan3, Kampana, Kheta, Nirbhaya, Bahusalini, 

Sarpakarni, Ekaksi, Visoka, Nandini, Jyotsnamukhi, Rabhasa, Nikumbha, 

Raktakamapana, Avikara, Mahachitra, Chandrasena, Manorama, Adarsana, 

Haratpapa, Matafigi, Lambamekhala, Avala, Vanchana, Kali, Promoda, 
Langaliavati, Citta, Chittajala, Kona, Santika, Aghavinasini, Lambastani, 
Lambasta, Vista, Lasachurnini, Sakhlanti, Dirghakesi, Suchira, Sundari, 
Subha, Ayumukhi, Katumukhi, Krodhini, Asani, Kutumbika, Muktika,’ 
Chandrika, Balamohini, Samanya, Hasini, Lamba, Kovidari, Samasabhi, 
Kankukarini, Mahananda, Mahadevi, Mahodari, Humkari, Rudrasusuta, 

Rudresi, Bhutadamari, Kundajihva, Chalajivala, ଏହ Jvalamukhi and several 
others. 


These Matrikas drank all drops of blood of the demons and were 
exceedingly gratified. When the demon Andhaka was killed the mothers 
started their campaign of destruction of the universe assuming terrific 
appearances. Siva, the creator of the mothers failed to subdue them and 
finally prayed to Narasimha who instantly appeared with his claws 
besmeared with the gore of Hiranyakasipu, his tongue flapping out like 
a spark of electricity, with his formidable fangs and long teeth, full of 
might and roaring like rumbling clouds, agitated by the fearful wind that 
blows at the time of the destruction of the world, thundering like oceans, 
with his mouth wide open, with his nails hard like thunderbolts, with his 
eyes gleaming red like the sun burning with fire of fury, wearing all fine 
ornaments and garments spreading his lustre all over the universe, shining 
like the fire of blaze, yet with his beautiful and shining face. 
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In order to subdue the mothers created by Siva, Narasimha created 
thirty-two mothers more powerful and formidable in appearance ready 
to create or destroy the whole universe. They are Ghantakarni, 
Trailokyamohini, Sarvasattvasamkari, Chakrahridaya, Vyomacharini, 
Sanikhini, Lekhani, Kamasankarsini, Sankarsini, Asvathama, Vijabhava, 
Aprajita, Kalyani, Madhudanstri, Kamalotpalahastika, Ajita, Suksmahridaya, 
Vriddha, Vesmodansana, Nrisimhabhiriva, Vilva, Garutmahridaya, Jaya, 
Akarnani, Sabhata, Uttaramalika, Padmakara, Jvalamedhi, Bhisanika, 
Kamadhemsa, and Balika. The earlier mothers could not stand the wrath 
emanating from the eyes of the later mothers. After this all the mothers 
took refuge in Narasimha, who advised them to foster and guard the 
universe as men and animals look after their offsprings. They should 
assist the Great mother in creation and sustainance of the universe. 


The story of the Matsya Purana is of great relevance so far as the origin 
of Yoginis is concerned. In the list of Yoginis to be discussed in the 
subsequent pages names of many mothers find mention. Since this 
particular Purana was composed in the 7th-8th century A.D.®° the Yogini 
cult might have been current then in the society. Leaving aside the 
puranic stories there might be other sources to indicate the origin of 
the Yoginis. 


Another source indicates that the Yoginis were originally human beings, 
women or priestesses who were possessed by goddesses, and in course 
of time they were elevated to the position of divinities.” In this way 
various viewpoints have been put forth to indicate the origin of the 
Yoginis. I 

The cult of the 64 Yoginis as well as its occult and secret practices and 
philosophy were systematized by Matsyendranath (8th to 10th century 
A.D.) in his famous Kaulajnananirnaya.® Matsyendra is a great name in 
the history of the religious movements of mediaeval India and he is 
regarded as Avalokitesvara in Nepal where he is worshipped as 
Bhringapada. He is Lupipa in Tibet, one among the 84 Siddhas. In 
Kashmir he is highly respected as Saiva Acharya.? According to the 
Kaulajnannanirnaya he was originally a Brahmin by name Visnusarman 
and he belonged to Chandradvipa. It is stated that he was born on the 
day of Gandanta yoga; the disgusted parents threw him into the sea 
where he was swallowed by a fish. While in the belly of the fish he 
overheard the secret discussions between Siva and Gouri about Dhyanayoga 
and Jnanayoga. When Siva came to know it he called him Vipra and 
named him as Matsyendranth.!°’ The secret cult of Matsyendra was 
practised in the Company of women in a circle known as yogini Kaula 
or Matsyendra Kaula. Because it was practised in the company of women 
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it was disliked by Karttikeya, who being a Brahmacharin and a purist 
twice tried to destroy him by submersion into the sea. This peculiar 
secret knowledge went by the names of Mahat Kaula and Siddhamrta in 
the former ages.!! Matsyendra is stated to have expounded his secret 
Yogini Kaula in Kamarupa where every woman was a Yogini in the 
company of whom he discovered his new cult. The ultimate aim of the 
Kaula is the state in which the mind and the sight merged into the 
object to be realized. The Soubhagya Bhaskaral describes Kula as Sakti 
and Kula as Siva, the union of the two is Kaula and the process of 
establishing this relationship is the Kaulamarga. Siva, the Akula is 
represented in the Yogini temples in supreme poise and beatitude with 
uplifted male organ symbolizing the complete cessation of the triple 
stirrings of consciousness, breath and semen. The image echoes the 
reconciliation of the impassiveness of Yoga with the Lyricism of sex. It 
is relevant to mention that Siva, the Akula is the central figure in the 
Yogini temples where Kaula-Kapalika practice was in vogue. However, 
Matsyendra has propounded a kind of monism where Kula is ultimately 
identified with Akula-Siva and sought power through the agency of Yoginis. 
He is more concerned with the rousing of the Saktis through mantra 
and ritual for the attainment of such powers as Pagsastambhana, 
Nigrahanugraha, Marana, Krasti, Vasikarana, jJarapaharna, 
Anekarupadharana, Yoginimelana etc. According to the Kaulajnananirnaya 
there are eight special paths of practising vidya and the first of these is 
to associate with the circle of Yoginis. The whole of the secret cult is 
named after Yoginis. The eight vidyas are meant to propitiate Yoginis 
for the attainment of the Siddhis. 


Here I deem it necessary to discuss in short the Kapalika and Kalamukha 
sects that are stated to havé been associated with Yoginis and other 
tantric cults. The word Kapali (one who bears a skull) finds mention for 
the first time in the Yajnavalka Smrti. The Lalitavistara, a Buddhist text 
of the early Christian era speaks of the Kapalikas besmearing their 
bodies with ashes, wearing red garments, and carrying a triple staff 
(tridanda), a pot, a skull, a Khatvariga. By the 6th/7th century A.D. the 
Kapalika sect became very common in India. The Chinese pilgrim Hieun 
Tsang, while describing various types of Buddhist and other sects in 
India, speaks of the Kapaladharins, Jains and Digambaras. Hieun Tsang 
describes various non-Buddhist ascetics he came across in India : "the 
dress and ornaments worn by non-believers are varied and mixed. Some 
wear peacock’s feathers; some wear as ornaments, necklace made of 
skull bones .... some have no clothing but go naked .... some wear leaf 
or bark garments, some pull out their hair and cut of their moustache; 
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others have bushy whiskers and their hair braided on the top of their 
heads. The costume is not uniform and the colour, whether red or 
white, not constant.!”!3 


According to Beal those who wear skull garland are Kapalikas. Banabhatta, 
who flourished in the court of Harsavardhan, portrays the religious life 
prevalent in the kingdom along with the primitive and developed type of 
tantric worship in his Harsa Carita and Kadambari. Kadambari narrates 
the story of a Sabara tribe of Vindhya forest who used to worship Chaulika 
by offering blood. Similarly the Harsa Carita mentions lucidly the 
amalgamation of archaic magic and tantric rituals. These rituals in literature 
reveal a greater sense of Sanskritisation of the tribal customs and blend 
the Tantric worship with fertility magic. All these facts stated in literature 
are associated with Kapalika ascetics. The Kapalika sect became widely 
prevalent in the time of Bhavabhuti who wrote his Malatimadhava drama 
wherein he describes the famous pilgrimage sight in Kurnul district of 
Andhra Pradesh as the home of Kapalikas and Kalamukhas. In this 
drama Kapalikas play two major villain roles and the Yogini Saudamini 
observes the vow of Kapalika. Here we find an indication of public support 
for this sect.!4 


Several important Puranas describe disparagingly the Kapalikas. The 
Brahmanda, Vayu and Matsya puranas dateable to the period, 3rd-7th 
.century A.D. narrate stories of kapalikas. According to Brahmanda Purana 
Swayambhu (Siva) created pasupata Yoga first and Kapalika Yoga last.!5 


Inscriptions provide further literary sources on the Kapalika sect. The 
term Kapalika appears in two famous inscriptions from Sravana Belgola 
and one from TirmakudaFNarsipur taluk in Mysore district. In the earlier 
inscriptions the author compares the western Gafiga king Mansigh-m୮୧l 
with Siva, Lord of Kapalikas.!° The other two inscriptions of Sravana 
Belgola speak of different other sects. 


"To the gate of the spacious palace of Satrubhayamkara which is constantly 
thronged with passing troops of horses and numbers of mighty elephants 
of various kings, the high-minded Asambara (i.e. Digambara) 
Vimalachandra eagerly affixed a letter (addressed) to the Saivas, the 
Pasupatas, the sons of Tathagata (i.e. Buddha), the Kapalikas (and) the 
Kapalas."!’ Two other inscriptions from western India issued by Chalukya 
Nagavardhana in the middle of the 7th century A.D. mention the donation 
for the temple of Kapalesvari and to the great ascetics.!8 The other 
copper plates found at Tilakwada in Baroda district donated in 1047 
A.D. also refers to Kapalikas. All these inscriptional evidences indicate 
that the Kapalikas were present in all parts of India in medieval India 
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and were associated with Sakta-tantric temples. The Vaital temple at 
Bhubaneswar may be mentioned as an example of Kapalika shrine. The 
presiding goddess here, popularly known as Kapalini, represents Chamunda 
and is associated with other six Matrukas and several images of Yoginis. 
Dr. K.C. Panigrahi argues that the Kapalikas were the followers of Siva 
but Chamunda was the deity of their worship.!? "It is most likely, as we 
have already pointed out that the sacrifice of human beings and other 
animals were resorted to in the temple of Kapalini (the Vaital) at 
Bhubaneswar and that the lower portion of the stone pillar that we still 
find in front of its door, is the remnant of a Yupa. Unlike the cellas of 
other temples, where light and shade intermingle to create a serene 
atmosphere, the sanctum of the Vaital is intensely dark. Darkness is no 
doubt an outcome of an altogether different ground plan that has been 
followed in this temple. The seriousness of the awful esoteric rites that 
were once performed here must have been heightened by the darkness 
of the cella and by the presence of some images in their most terrific 
forms. Among the terrific figures carved on the inner walls, occurs a 
Bhairava depicted in the most hideous and terrific form that human 
imagination can over conceive. This image might have been another 
deity of the worship, for the Kapalikas take Bhairava to be the creator, 
protector and destroyer of the world and believe that all other gods are 
subservient to him. The above discussion will show that the Vaital was 
a shrine of the Kapalikas!".2? 


The sculptures in the medieval temples, particularly in South India identified 
as Kapala-Bhairava and Kapalika or Kapal-Bhairavi?l are the proofs of 
Kapalika influence. The copper plate grants discovered from Nasik and 
Baroda further substantiate that some KapaleSvara temples were associated 
with the Kapalika ascetics. 


The Kapalikas and the Kalamukhas are stated to have been associated 
with a type of penance or vow known as Mahavarata.?? Various literary 
sources connect the Kapalikas with Mahavarata. Here mention may be 
made of Chandapala’s commentary on Trivikarma Bhatta’s Nalla Campu, 
Somadeva’s Kathasarita Sagara, Ksirasvamin’s commentary on the 
Amarkosa, Gokulananda’s Antodaya and a few puranas which describe 
in detail the Kapalikas and their association with Mahavarata.®? The 
Mahavarata of the Kapalikas is associated with the mysterious brotherhood. 
It has several peculiar characteristics such as a ritual including obscene 
dialogue and sexual intercourse. This great penance prescribes the killing 
of a Brahmana for the removal of sin. It is difficult to ascertain whether 
they were in the habit of killing Brahmanas. But‘this much is certain 
that the performance of this penance resulted in an unprecedented 
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accumulation of religious merit and of magical power. The accounts of 
Mahavarata in its archaic form with the basic features we come across 
in-the Matsya Purana.?* According to one version of this Purana, Parvati 
asks why Siva leaves Avimuktaksetra in Varanasi. He replies that he cut 
off the fifth head of Brahma out of anger. Brahma on losing his head 
cursed that Siva would become a Kapalin. Siva being guilty of the crime 
of killing a Brahmana and had to undergo the prescribed Mahavarata. 
The fifth head of Brahma so cut off was magically attached to the body 
of Siva. Siva in course of travelling with this head approached Visnu for 
alms in the skull. Visnu in his turn lacerated his own side with the tip 
of this nail. A great flood of blood gushed out for a thousand divine 
years but it could not fill the skull. Visnu was surprised and asked Siva 
about the origin of the mysterious skull. Siva told him the story of 
cutting off the fifth head of Brahma. Visnu finally instructed him to 
repair to his own place where the skull would establish itself. Siva travelled 
to many famous tirthas but the skull could not establish itself until] he 
visited Avimukta where his curse finally departed. Through the grace of 
Visnu the skull was broken into pieces and the place where it was 
broken was made the famous tirtha which removed Brahmahatya and is 
known as the Kapalamochana of the gods. 


The story reveals the model of the Mahavarata penance practised by 
Siva to get rid.of Brahmahatya and the association of the Saivite myth 
with Kapalika ascetics. Now the question arises where the Kapalikas 
coined the myth to provide a divine model for their ascetic observance. 
Whatever might be the fact the Puranas, which evidently antedated the 
Siva-Kapalin myth describe Siva as the god of destruction. It was the 
destructive activities of Siva which was associated with the Kapalikas 
and later on the ascetics adopted it as their divine archetype. "The 
ultimate aim of the Kapalika observance was a mystical identification or 
communion with Siva. Through their imitative repetition of Siva’s 
performance of the Mahavarata, the ascetics became ritually homolozized 
with the god and partook of, or were granted some of his divine attributes, 
especially the eight magical powers (siddhis)".25 


The decetrine of the Kapalikas is known as Somasiddhanta, which finds 
mention in Sri Harsa’s Naisadha Carita, in Krisna Mishra’s Prabodha 
Chandrodaya, and in a few Puranas.?¢ The sources with regard to the 
Somasiddhanta do not speak much about the philosophy except identifying 
it as the name of the Kapalika doctrine. However, on the basis of available 
sources the scholars have attempted to reconstruct the basic doctrine of 
the Somasiddhanta. The basic principle of Kapalika faith was Bhakti or 
devotion to a personal god who has been identified as Siva in his terrific 
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Bhairava incarnation. The rituals of the Kapalika sect were either 
propitiatory or imitative, aiming at the mystical communion of the 
worshipper and the god. Through this process the devotee gains 
superhuman magical powers. 


The Kapalikas are described specialists in human sacrifice. Such 
reformations to perform human sacrifices in order to propitiate the gods 
and goddesses are numerous. The Malatimadhava and Prabodha- 
chandrodaya describe in detail the performances of human sacrifice before 
Camunda and Mahabhairava. Here it may be relevant to mention that 
the custom of human sacrifice was prevalent in many parts of ancient 
India since the very early period. A number of Brahmanas describe 
various types of Purusamedha (human sacrifice). This peculiar custom 
gained prominence with the emergence of tantric cult in medieval India. 
In some regions particularly in Madhya pradesh, Orissa and Assam 
human sacrifice was common and continued in some form or other till 
it was suppressed during the British rule. The Kalika Purana,” an 
important Sakta-tantric work, narrates in detail the animal and human 
sacrifices which may be associated with the Kapalikas. The penances, 
spells and magic rituals of priest-magician-Kapalikas are based on the 
principles of mysticism and esotericism. The esoteric conditions are 
created by the use of the mantras and yantras (mystic diagrams). The 
Kapalikas for acquisition of occult power resorted to the Panchamakara 
sadhana which comprises madya (wine), marisa (meat), Matsya (fish), 
Mudra (grain) and maithuna (copulation). The references to this sadhana 
are numerous in both Hindu and Buddhist tantras. It is very likely that 
the Kapalikas resorted to the Panchamakara sadhana to gain control 
over mind and body. 


From the above discussion it can be deduced that the Kapalikas were 
very likely associated with the cult of Yogini alongwith other Sakta- 
tantric cults and acted as the priest-magicians. The descriptions of the 
Kapalikas in various texts, their sadkana and the rituals connected with 
propitiation of Siva and Sakti prompt the scholars in the field to relate 
this mysterious sect with the mystic cult of Yogini. 


Kalamukhas 


The Kalamukha sect, contemporary of the Kapalikas and the Pasupata 
sects was prevalent in South India particularly in Karnataka during the 
11th, 12th and 13th centuries A.D. The discovery of a large number of 
epigraphs in this region donated to the Kalamukha temples and Mathas 
indicates the wide prevalence of the cult in this region. The term Kalamukha 
refers to a particular system of making their foreheads with a black 
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streak.?! The Kalamukhas had two major schools-the Sakti-parisad and 
the Simha-parisad. The later had a wider distribution covering Andhra 
pradesh and Mysore. According to inscriptions the Kalamukhas had 
systematic organisations, a hierarchical order togetherwith doctrines 
and philosophy. 

According to Ramanuja, the Kapalikas, Kalamukhas, Pasupatas and Saivas 
were the four Saivite orders which followed the doctrine of Pasupati. 
The association of the Kalamukhas with the Pasupatas is well established 
on the basis of similarity in the practices, worship pattern and doctrines. 
Several Kalamukha ascetics are identified with Lakulisa, the famous 
Pasupata teacher. The South Indian inscriptions substantiate the close 
relation between the Kalamukhas and the Pasupatas. Both the sects 
continued to share a great number of traditions besides the common 
basis in the teachings of Lakuliga. Another point of agreement between 
the two sects is their reference to the Agamas. The Saivagamas are 
stated to have originated in south India; all the texts which are enumerated 
as 28 are associated with the doctrine of the Saiva sect proper. Both the 
sects emphasise Yoga. The description in a grant from Munavalli in 
Belgaum district of 1252 A.D., of the Kalamukhas runs as follows. "Whose 
body was sprinkled with ashes; who wear a small piece of cloth around 
the loins, and the hair is clean; who carried a rosary of rudraksa."®® The 
description in the inscription identifies Kalamukha priests as a typical 
Satlvite ascetic. The inscriptions further reveal that the Kalamukha ascetic 
possessed the yogic virtues of yama (restraint), niyam (discipline) 
pranayam (control of aspiration) etc. and were proficient in doctrine, 
logic, grammar, poetry, drama, music and many other branches of learning. 


The circumstantial and epigraphic evidences point to the existence of a 
close association of the Kalamukhas with the Sakta-tantric worship in 
south India similar to that of Kapalikas. The voluminous hagiologies of 
the Kalamukhas and other Pasupata sects associated with a maze of 
legends, and based on historical data will on definite analysis, retrieve 
the role played by the ascetics of these sects in the development of 
culture and religion. 


Classification of Yoginis and List of 64 Yoginis 


The Yoginis have been classified in different texts according to their 
functions, names and rituals attached to them. The Yoginis are 64 in 
number and are classified as Sahaja, Kulaja and Antyaja.3° Another text 
divides Yoginis into Kshetraja, Pithaja, Yogaja and Mantraja based on 
different principles. The first two groups of the second classification 
have association with the sacred Pithas; the Yogajas are propitiated with 
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yogic practices and the Mantrajas with mantras. The mother goddesses 
such as Brahmani, Mahesvari, Vaisnavi, Indrani etc. are classified as 
Yoginis.3! The Yogini Kaula of Matsyendranath also refers to the worship 
of mystic circles made up of 4, 8, 12, 64 and more angles at the centre 
of which there is Siva, omnipresent, immovable and unqualified. The 64 
Yoginis are most probably so many angles representing the equal number 
of manifestations of the Sakti embracing Siva. The circle thus forms a 
Lotus’ reminding us of the famous tantric Srichakra.3? This theory of 
Matsyendra holds good when we analyse the extant Yogini temples. 


The number of Yoginis is really perplexing. Different sources have 
furnished different numbers of Yoginis, but ultimately the number sixty- 
four appears to have been accepted by all the authorities. Of these sixty- 
four Yoginis the principal 7 or 8 are known as Mother-goddesses such 
as Brahmani, Mahesvari, Vaisnavi, Kaumari, Varahi, Indrani and Chamunda, 
who according to the Puranic stories were created to drink blood of the 
demons. It is probably that these eight principal mother-goddesses who 
are evidently the Yoginis were multiplied into sixty-four. 


That the cult of sixty-four Yoginis was widely prevalent is evident from 
several lists of 64 Yoginis recorded in different texts. The Kalika Purana,33 
Skanda Purana®, Brihadnandikesvara Purana3®, Chausansatha Yogini 
namavali,*° Chandi Purana of Sarala,3? Dasa Durgapuja,3% (an unpublished 
palm leaf manuscript), Brihannila Tantra,3? Bata AvakaSsa*° of Balaram 
Das and other texts contain lists of 64 Yoginis. Besides, the inscribed 
images in the Sixty-four Yogini temple of Bheraghat furnish a list of 79 
images. Another list enumerates as many as 69 Yoginis in eight categories. 
The lists of Yoginis are enumerated below. 


Il. List of Yoginis according to the Skanda Purana 
1. Gajanana 14. Kotaraksi 
2. Simhamukhi 15. Kubja 
3. Grghrasya 16. Vikatalochana 
4. Kakatundika 17. Suskodari 
5. Ustragriva 18. Lalajhihva 
6. Hayagriva 19. Svadanstra 
7. Varahi 20. Bafiaranana 
8. Saravanana 21. Raksasi 
9. Ulukika 22. Kekaraksi 
10. Sivarava 23. Brhattunda 
11. Mayuri 24. Surapriya 
12. Vikatanana 25. Kapalahasta 
13. Astavaktra 26. Raktaksi 
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Suki 

Syeni 
Kapotika 
Pasahasta 
Dandahasta 
Pracanda 


Candavikrama 
Sigughni and Papahantri 


Kali _ 
RudhirapAayini 
Vasadhaya 


Gardhabhaksa 


Savahasta 


. Antramalini 


Sthulakesi 
Brhatkuksi 
Sarpasya 
Pretahanara 
Dandasukara 


Kraunichi 
Mrgasirsa 


. Vrsanana 


Vyattasya 
Dhumisvasa 
Vymmaika 


Charanordhveddak 
. Tapani 


Soshaniddastih 
Kotari 
Sthulanasika 


. Vidyutprabha 


Balakasya 
Marjari 
Kataputana 
Kamaksi 


. Attahasa 


Mrgakshi 
Mrgalochana 


List of Yoginis according to Kalika Purana 


Brahmani 
Chandika 
Raudri 
Indrani 
Kaumari 
Vaisnavi 


Durga 


Narasimhi 
Kalika 
Chamunda 
Sivaduti 
Varahi 
Kausiki 
Maheswari 
Sankari 


. J ayanti 
Saravamangala 


Kali 
Kapalini 
Megha 
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Siva 


. Sakambari 
. Vima 


Santa 
Bhramari 
Rudrani 


. Ambika 


Ksema 
Dhatri 
Svaha 

Svadha 


. Aparna 


Mohadri 
Ghorarupa 
Mahakali 
Bhadrakali 
Bhagankari 
Ksemankari 
Ugracanda 
Candogra 


Candanayaki 
Canda 
Candubati 
Candi 


. Mahamedha 


Priyanikari 
Balavikarini 
Balapramathini 
Manonmohini 
Sarbabhutadanini 


. Uma 
. Tara 


Mahanidra 
Bijaya 


. Jaya 


Sailaputri 
Candaghanta 
Skandamata 
Kalaratri 
Candika 
Kusmandi 
Katyayani 
Mahagouri 


List of Yoginis according to Brhad Nandikeswar Purana 


Narayani 
Gouri 
Sakambari 
Bhima 
Raktadantika 
Brahmani 
Parvati 
Durga 
Katyayani 
Mahadevi 
Candaghanta 
Mahavidya 
Mahatapa 
Savitri 


. Brahmavadini 


Bhadrakali 


. Visalaksi 


Rudrani 


‘Krisnapingala 
. Agunijnata 


Rudramukhi 
Kalaratri 


. Tapaswini 


Meghaswana 


. Sahasraksi 
. Visnumaya 
. Jalodari 


Mahodari 
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Muktake$si 
Ghorarupa 
Mahabala 
Sruti 
Smruti 
Dhruti 


. Tusti 


Pusti 
Medha 


. Vidya 


Laksmi 
Sarswati 
Aparna 
Ambika 
Yogini 
Kakini 
Sakini 
Harini 
‘Hakini 
Lakini 
Tridasari _ 
Mahasasthi 
Sarvamangala 
Lajja 
Kousiki 
Brahmani 
Mahesvari 
Kaumari 
Vaisnavi 
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IV. (a) List of Yoginis according to 


58. Aindi 
59. Narasimhi 

60. Varahi 

1. Divya Yogini 
2. Maha Yogini 
3. Yogeswari 
4. Siddha Yogini 
5. Pretaksi 

6. Dakini 

7. Kali 

8. Kalaratri 

9. Nisacari 

10. Kilinkari 

11. Siddha Vaitali 
12. Hrinkari 


13. Bhutadama 
14. Urdhvakesi 
15. Virupaksi 
16. Raktakesi 
17. Narabhajani 
18. (not available) 
19. Virabhadrakshi 
20. Dhrumakesi 
21. Kalahapriya 
22. Raksasi 

23. Ghora Raktaksi 
24. Viraktaksi 
25. Bhayankari 
26. Vin _ 

27. Kumari. 

28. Chandika 
29. Varahi 

30. Mundaharini 
31. Bhairavi 

32. Vijrani 

33. Krodha _ 
34. Durmukhi 
35. Pretavahani 
36. Kantaki 

37. ‘Lambosthi 
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61. Camunda 
62. Sivadanti 
63. Visnupriya 


Chaunsatha Yogini Namavali 


38. Malini 

39. Mantra Yogini 
40. Kalaksi 

41. Mohini 

42. Cakri 

43. Kankali 

44. Bhubane$svari 
45. Kundali 

46. Malini 

47. Laksmi 
48. Dhandauri 
49. Karali 

50. Kausiki 

51. Bhadrani 
52. Vyaghrani 
53. Yaksayai 
54. Yaksini 

55. Kumari 

56. Yantravahini 
57. Visali 

58. Kamakshi 
59. Visaharini 
60. Dvijati 

61. Vikati 
Ghora 
Kapali 

. Visalaniguli 


Kali 
Karali 
Iswari 
Susamala 
Divyagoi 
Mahayogi 
Varuni 
Brahmani 
Ambika 
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Durga 


. Jaya 
. Vijaya 


Dhumavati 
Kamesvari 
Camunda 
Mahakali 
Citrini 
Varuni 
Kurukulla 
Kapila 
Rohini 


: Sumarigala 
. Varahi 


Raktaksi 


. Vainayiki 
. Yamaghanta 
.  Visvanari 


Pratanasa 


f Hemakanta 


Niranjani 


. Sankhini 


Padmini _ 
Cadravati 
Narasimhi 
Candi 


. Sautila 

. Saraswati 

. Harasiddhi 
. Vaisvani 

. Isani 

. Lalita 


Gauri _ 
Suryaputri 


.Pramabhagni 
. Vanadevi 
. Narayani 


Bhairavi 


. Bhadrabati 
: Agnihotri 


Katyayani 


. Jvalamukhi 
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Kamakshi 
Kapalini 
Bhadrakali 
Sreshthini 
Kalaratri 
Yogasvari 
Siddhi 


$ Kumari 
. Safikari 


Indrani_ 
Hrinkali 
Mahavidya 
Cakresvari 


Brahmani 
Kumari 
Sarnikari 
Rudrani 
Kinkali 
Karali 
Kali 
Mahakali 
Camunda 


. Jvalamukhi 


Kamaksa 
Varahi  ~ 
Bhadrakali 
Durga 
Ambika 
Lalita 
Goravi 
Sumargala 
Rohini 
Kapila 
Sulakara 
Kudalini 


. Tripura 


Kurakulya 
Bhairavi 
Campavati 
Narasimhi 
Niranjana 
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29. Hemavati 47. Raktaksi 


30. Pretasana 48. Kalaratri 

31. ‘ Isvari 49. Akasi 

32. Vesamnari 50. Sresthani 

33. Vinayaki 51. Jaya 

34. Yamaghanta 52. Vijaya 

35. Saraswati 53. Imavati 
36. Totla _ 54. Vageswari 

37. Vemsanavi 55. Katyayani 

38. Vamc. 56. Agnihotri 

39. Samsani 57. Cakresvari 
40. Padmi 58. Mahavidya 
41. Citi _ 59. Isani 

42. Varuni 60. Bhavani 

43. Jamabhagini 61. Bhubaneswari 
44. Suryaputri 62. Cakresvari 
45. Susitala 63. Moharatri (Maharatri) 
46. Krisnavarahi 64. Thi (Dhi) Devi 


V. According to Candipurana or Candi Yudha by Sarala Dasa, the 
number of Yoginis is as follows : 


Sl.No. Name Vehicle Weapon 
1. Chaya 
2. Maya 
3. Narayani Garuda 
4. Brahmayani 
5. Bhairavi 
6. Mahesvari Sampati 
7. Rudrayani Bull 
8. Indrayani Elephant 
9. Vaseli 
10. Tripura 
11. Ugratara Cat 
12. Carcika Dead body 
13. Tarini 
14. Ambika 
15. Kuthari 
16. Bhagavati 
17. Nila 
18. Kamala 
19. Santi 
20. Kanti Goat 
21. Ghatabari Lion 
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Name Vehicle Weapon 


Camunda Wolf Khapara and Kathanda 
Carcika Dead body 
Madhavi _ 

Cacakesvari 

Ananda 

Sadananda 

Rupa _ 

Varahi She-buffalo 
Nagari 

Khecari 

Bhucari 

Vetali _ 

Kalinjari Goose 
Sankhi _ 

Rudrakali 

Kalaratri Bear 
Karikali Peacock 
Bukuchai 

Vali 

Dohini 

Dvarini 

Sohani 

Varahi 

Votalai 

Anuchaya _ 

Kucamukhi 

Sameha 

Ulluka 

Samasila 

Muda _ 

Daksinai 

Gopali_ 

Mohini 

Vikarali Jackel 
Kamasreni 

Kapali _ 
Trailokyavyapini 

Trilocana 

Nimai 

Dakeswari 

Kamalai Cat 
Uttarayani 

Ramayani 
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List according to Durgapuja (A Palmleaf Manuscript) 
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Brahmani 
Indrani 
Kumari 
Bhairavi 
Durga 
Narasimhi 
Kalika 
Camunda 
Sivaditi 


. Varahi 


Kausiki 
Mahesvari 
Sankari 
Jayanti 
Sarvamatigala 
Kali 

Karglini 
Medha 

Siva 
Sakambari 


. Vama 


Santa 
Vasari 
Rudri 
Rudrani 


. Ambika 


Ksama 
Dhatri 
Svaha 
Svadha 
Mahodari 
Ghorarupa 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


Mahakali 
Bhadrakali 
Kapalini 
Ksemakari 
Ugracandi 
Candogra 
Candanayika 
Canda 
Candabati 
Candi 
Mahamaya 


. Priyanka 
. Valavikramani_ 
. Valapramathini 


Madanonmathini 
Sarvabhutamanani 
Uma 

Ghora 


. Mahanidra 


Vijaya 


. Jaya 


Sailaputri 
Canlika 
Candaghanta 
Ghasini 
Krusnandi 
Sakalamudra 


. Katyayani 


Kalaratri 
Mahagauri 
Candika 
Gauri 


of Yoginis according to Brihannila Tantra 


Brahmani 
Candika 
Raudri 
Gauri 
Indrani 
Kaumari 


Vaisnavi 
Durga 
Narasimhi 
Kalika 
Camunda 
Sivadut1 
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. Varahi_ 
. Kausiki 


Mahesvari 
Sarnikari 
Jayanti 
Sarvamarigala 
Kali 


Siva 


. Sakambhari 
. Bhima 

. Santa _ 
. Bhramari 

. Rudrani 

. Ambika 

. Ksema 


Dhatri 


. Svaha 


Swetaparna 
Mahodari 
Ghorartipa 


Mahakali 
Bhadrakali 
Bhayarikari 
Ksemankari 


. Ugracanda 
. Candogra 


Candanayika 

Canda 

Candavati 

Chandi 
Mahapriyarikari 
Ballavikarini 
Balapramathini 
Madanonmathini 
Sarvabhutasyadamani 
Uma 


. Tara 


Mahanidra 


. Vijaya 


Jaya 
Sailaputradhya 


Images in the Shaunsath Yogini Temple, Bheraghat 
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Ajita 
Chatrasamvara 
Candika 
Manada 
Kamada 
Brahmani 
Mahesvari 
Tankari 
Tapini 

Hamsa 


. Ranajira 


Hamsini 
Isvari 
Sthanvi 
Indrajali 
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20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
. Jaba 


Thakini _ 
Phanendri 
Uttala 
Lampata 


Ritsamada 
Gandhari 


. J anhavi 


Dakini 
Bandhani_ 
Darpahari 
Vaisnavi 
Rafigini 
Riupini 
Sakini _ 
Ghantali _ 
Dhaddhari 
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39. Jafighini 59. Sarvatomukhi 
40. Bhisani 60. Mandodari 
41. Satunu Samvara 61. Khamukhi 
42. Gahani 62. Jambari 
43. —— 63. Audara 
ତା 64. — 

a 65. Sthiracitta 
46. Nalini 66. Yamuna 
47. = ନ 

68. Bibhasta 
96. hd 69. Simhanana 
49. Indrani 70. Niladambara 
50. Emuri 71. — 
51. Sandini 72. Antakari 
52. Enigini 73. — 
53. Teraniva 74. Pifigala 
54. Teranta 75. Akkhala 
55. Parvati 76. Ksatradharmini 
56. Vayuvena 77. Virendri 
57. Abheravardhini 78. —— _ 
58. — 79. Ridhalidevi 


Another list of Yoginis enumerated as many as sixty-nine is grouped 
into eight categories’. The names of sixteen Yoginis in the first group 
are: 


1. Kamakarsanika 9. Cittakarsanika 

2. Budhyakarsanika 10. Nityacariyakarsanika 
3. Ahamkara-karsanika 11. Smrtyakarsanika 

4. Sarvakarsanika 12. Nityanamakarsanika 
5. Sparasakarsanika 13. Vijakarsanika 

6. Nityarupakarsanika 14. Nityacatmakarsanika 
7. Rasakarsanika 15. Amrtakarsanika 

8. Gandhakarsanika 16. Nityasarirakarsanika 


Yoginis in this group known as Gupta Yoginis are four-headed, three- 
eyed, red in complexion with crescent moon over their diadem. They 
are benevolent in nature exhibiting smile in the face. The ayudha as in 
their four hands are, a bow (capa), the arrows (bana), the shield (carma) 
and the sword. 

The next group known as Guptatara Yoginis are eight in number and 
are red in complexion. They are : 


Ananga Madana 
Ananga Madantura 


1. Anafiga Sumana 3. 
2. Anafiga Mekhala 4. 
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5. Anarnga Rekha 7. Ananga Ankusa 

6. Anarfiga Vega 8. Ananga Malini 

They hold in their four hands a bow of sugarcane (Sucapa), the arrows 
of flower (Puspasara), Puspakanduka and the lotus-flower (Utpala). 


Yoginis in the third group are known as Sampradaya Yoginis. 
Sanvasanchobhini is the primordial deity of the group and is originated 
from the ashes of Kama and is red in complexion. Her four hands hold 
a firebow (Vahnicapa), a fire arrow (Vahnibana), a fire sword 
(Vahnirupamasi), and fire-disc, (Vahnicakra). Under her leadership there 
are another eleven rare Yoginis who in complexion, nature and emblems 
follow their leader. 


1. Sarvavidravani 7. Sarvarafijanika 

2. Sarvakarsanika 8. Sarvarthasadhika 

3. Sarvasammohini 9. Sarvasampataprapurini 
4. Sarvastambhanika 10. Sarvamantramayi 

5. Sarvajibharanika 11. Sarvadvandasankari 

6. Sarvagamkari 


The next group known as Kulotirna Yoginis contains ten names who 
represent different qualities of divine power. They are : 


1. Sarvasiddhiprada 6. Sarvaduksavinasini _ 
2. Sarvasampatprada 7. Sarvamrtyupasamani 
3. Sarvapriyarikari 8. Sarvavighnanivarini 

4. Sarvamarfigalakarini 9. Sarvafigasundari 

5. Sarvamafigalakarini 10. Sarvasaubhagyadayini 


These Yoginis are white in complexion, benevolent in nature but fierce 
in appearance. Ten Yoginis in the fifth category known as Nigarbha 
Yoginis with their ayudhas in four hands (thunderbolt, spear, tomara 
and disc.) are : 


1. Sarvajna 6. Sarvadharasvarupa 
2. Sarvasakti 7. Sarvapapahara 

3. Sarva-aisvaryapradayini 8. Sarvanandamayi 
4. Sarvajnianamayi 9. Sarvaraksasvariupini 
5. Sarvavyadhivinasini 10. Sarvapsitaprada 


The deities in the sixth group are known as Rahasya Yoginis who are 
two armed holding vina and pustak and red in complexion like Ashoka 
flower. They are : 


1. Vasini 5. Aruna 
2. Kamesi 6. Jayani 
3. Modani 7. Sarvasi 
4. Vimala 8. Kaulini 
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There is no mention of the Yogini in the Seventh group. 

The eighth group known as Atirahasya Yoginis, three in number are 
eight-handed showing bow (capa), an arrow (bana), a cup (panapatra), 
a vitras (matuliniga), a kind of sword (Krpana), the phalaka, the snake- 
noose (ndagapasa) and a bell (ghanta). They are: 

1. Kamesi 2. Vajresi 3. Bhagamalini 

To these lists sixty-four Kalas who are considered to be the sub-saktis 
of Devi - are adorned with various ornaments holding weapons and 
associated with vakanas, family members and attendants. The name of 
sixty-four Kalas are : 


1. Pifngalaksi 33. Para 
2. Visalaksi 34. Devamata 
3. Smrddhi 35. Bhagavati 
4. Vrddhi 36. Devaki 
5. Sraddha 37. Kamalasani 
6. Svaha 38. Trimukhi 
7. Svadha 39. Saptamukhi 
8. Maya 40. Surasuravimardini 
9. Safigha 41. Lambosthi 
10. Vasundhara 42. Urdhvakesi 
11. Trilokadhatri 43. Bahusirsa 
12. Savitri 44. Vakrodari 
13. Gayatri a 45. Ratharekhahavaya 
14. Tridasesvari 46. Sasirekha 
15. Suriupa 47. Gaganabega 
16. Bahuripa 48. Pavanabega 
17. Skandamata 49. Bhubanapala 
18. Achyutapriya 50. Madanatura 
19. Vimala 51. Anafiga 
20. Amata 52. Anangamathana 
21. Aruni_ 53. Anangamekhala 
22. Prakrti 54. Anafigakusuma 
23. Vikrti 55. Visvarupa 
24. Srsti 596. Sauradika 
25. Sthit _ 57. Ksayamkari 
26. Samhrti 58. Aksobhya 
27. Sandhya 59. Satyavadini 
28. Mata 60. Bahuripa 
29. Sati _ 61. Suchivrata 
30. Hansi 62. Udara 
31. Mardika 63. Bagisi 
32. Vajrika 64. Margaksi 
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All these manifestations of Sakti are described as having luminous faces, 
long lolling tongues, fire coming out of their faces. The eyes are reddened 
with anger, ready to devour the whole universe. This reverberates with 
the clashing of their teeth. But in other aspect they are skilled in the 
various arts of enjoyment and all are young and beautiful associated 
with eight Saktis in amorous gestures and postures. They are Anangarupa, 
Anangamadana, Madanatura, Bhubanabega, Bhubanapalika, Sarvasisira, 
Anangavadana and Anangamekhala.4? They look as if the lighting flashes 
glimmer on all sides. | 


We have come across as many as eleven lists of 64 Yoginis including 
that of Bheraghat and a list of 64 Kalas which differ from each other in 
nomenclature and hence pose a problem. Each of the lists differs from 
each other except the names of a few Matrikas. This problem confronted 
by the scholars is due to lack of authentic texts and their iconographic 
features. 


The list of Yoginis noted in the preceding pages do not consistently 
conform to the number sixty-four. Out of these lists we have sixty-four 
names in four lists only, that too with different nomenclature. Therefore, 
it is difficult to arrive at a decision as to which list is universally accepted 
and correct based on traditional iconography. Karambelkar’s view that 
seven or eight Matrikas who are the principal Yoginis were multiplied 
to sixty-four is also difficult to accept as all the lists do not contain 
consistently the names of seven or eight mother goddesses. While the 
Kalika Purana and Brhad Naradiya Purana each contains the names of 
seven Matrikas, the Skanda Purana notes of only one mother goddess 
of the traditional list (Varahi). Three lists of Chaunsatha Yoginis recorded 
in the Namavali do not mention the names of seven or eight Matrikas. 
+ One list includes the names of two other goddesses whereas the other 
two mention the names of six mother goddesses. The insertion of some 
names of Dasa Mahavidyas in these lists suggests the coinage of their 
names in later dates. The different texts may be explained by a suggestion 
that the local godlings have been incorporated in the list of sixty-four 
Yoginis. In this connection the remarks of Charles Fabri are relevant. 
"Any connection with the mothers must have been the past story and 
there has been, as I venture to conjecture, a wholesale identification 
with and elevation to divine range of small local godlings, perhaps in the 
same way as popular belief in local Yaksis entered rapidly into Buddhism. 
These local godlings of which you do not hear much in your learned 
pandits’ elevated dissertations, were far nearer to the heart of the simple 
people than the great gods of the sacred books; just as you hear little 
in your books on Indian Art about the thousands of small clay figurines 
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of elephants and horses (Thakurani, Mataghoras) that can be found 
under trees throughout the length and breadth of India. They are far 
more the true religion of the Hindustan Advaita Vedanta." 


With this theoretical background I now concentrate on the extant images 
in the sixty-four Yogini temples of Hirapur and Ranipur-Jharial. 


Yoginis in Hirapur Temple 
The sixty-four Yogini temple at Hirapur near Bhubaneswar contains images 
of 63 Yoginis (one is lost) four images of Bhairavas, nine Katyayanis 
and some other figures. The images of Yoginis carved in chlorite cyst 
are all in standing postures. A short description of the images alongwith 
identification of some in a clockwise manner beginning from the left 
side as one enters in, is slated in the succeeding pages. The description 
is based on K.N. Mohapatra’s.44 'Note on the hypaethral temple of sixty- 
four Yoginis at Hirapur’ and on my own observations. 

1. A four armed Yogini (1°’8" x 11") standing on a dead body is well 
decorated with anklets, waist girdle, necklace, armlets and ear 
ornaments. Hands are broken from elbow. The coiffure of her hair 
is seen over her head. The corpse is lying straight on his back 
resting his head on the right hand. 


2. A two armed image (1’7" x 9") on a corpse is ornamented Iike the 
first one. Since the hands are broken the ayudhas originally held 
cannot be ascertained. A rounded knot of hair is seen to the left 
side of her head. The position of the dead body is similar to that 
No.l. 

3. A two handed figure (1'8" x 10") is stahding on a full-blown lotus 
which is rested on the back of an elephant. She held a skull cup in 
her left hand at her mouth (right hand broken). The braid of hair 
is to the right side of her head. The ornamentation is similar to the 
first figure. 

4. A four armed figure (1'10" x 1’) standing in an ardhaparyafika pose 
on a tortoise holds a skull cup in her upper right hand (while three 
other arms broken). She is adorned with ornaments similar to the 
figure No.1. Her conical knotted hair forms a halo in three tiers. 
She may be identified as Yamuna. 

5. A figure with two arms (1’ x 11") stands on a double-petalled and 
full-blown lotus. In her ornamentation her armlet is made of Nagas. 
Her hair-bun is over her head. 

6. A two handed figure (1°’8" x 10") well-adorned with various kinds 
of ornaments looks tangentially. Her hair-do is to the left side of 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14: 


15. 


16. 


her head. The lines of waves (Tarangamala) on which the deity is 
standing indicate her association with water. She may be identified 
as a river goddess, possibly Narmada. 


A beautiful four-armed figure (1°’8" x 11") standing on the back of 
an alligator looks elegant. Her hair bun is decked with ornaments. 
All of her hands are broken. She is identified as Gouri. 


Two armed image (1'10" x 11") stands on an elephant in a fierce 
pose. Unfortunately her hands and legs are broken. On the basis 
of her vahana elephants and the ayudha vajra in one of her broken 
hands she may be identified as Indrani. 

A four armed figure of Varahi holding a skull-cup in her upper left 
hand and a bow in her lower left hand (the other two hands broken), 
standing on the back of a buffalo. She wears a beautiful kiritamukuta, 
bangles, waist griddle, anklets, bracelets etc. 

This is a terrific image (1°8" x 9") standing on the hood of a ferocious 
snake. She wears a garland of skulls and holds a khadga in her 
right hand (left hand broken). Her hair bun sheets upward giving 
a terrific appearance. The image approximates Ranajira of Bheraghat 
Yogini temple. 

This is a figure (1'10" x 11") with monkey face associated with her 
vdhaia camel. She is well ornamented. Her braid of hair is tied 
upward. 

This image (1'7" x 10") associated with Garuda is identified as 
Vaisnavi. The curling hair in the form of waves, smiling face, graceful 
ornaments make her extremely handsome and elegant. All her hands 
are broken. Her hair bun is similar to the Figure No.4. 

A graceful figure (1'10" x 1°) with two hands, stands on a boar. She 
may be one of the Pancha Varahi. Her tuft of hair is like the Figure 
No.7. 

This image (1'8" x 11") stands on a stringed drum. All of her hands 
are broken. Her braid of hair is ball-shaped and adorns the overhead. 
Her garment hangs to the knee joint. 

This image (1'10" x 11") stands on a human being, who is holding 
a lotus stem in his right hand while placing the left hand on the 
pedestal and looking tangentially towards the deity. She is well- 
decorated like figure No.1. On the basis of description of the Candi 
Purana she may be identified as Carcika. 

This is a ‘four armed figure (1°’11" x 1’) standing on a fish. She‘ 
wears a garland of skulls and other usual ornaments as others. 
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18: 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


She stands on a severed human head (measuring 1'8" x 10") holding 
bow in her left hand (other hand broken). She has a braid of hair 
tied over head. Her ornamentation is similar to No.l. 


A terrific image (1’8" x 10") with her vahana buffalo stands on a 
cave like structure with a door in the middle. She has dishevelled 
hair and is ornamented like the Figure No.4. She may be identified 
as Vindhyavasini. 


The image stands on a big frog with her braid of hair to the right 
side of the head. Her ornamentation is like the Figure No.l. 


This image (1°10" x 11") stands in ardhaparyanka pose on a lion 
and lifting with her two hands an elephant skin over her head. She 
has disheveled hair and ornaments like No.l. In the light of description 
of the Candi Purana she may be identified as Ghatavara. She 
approximates Nandini of Bheraghat Yogini temple. 


This is a graceful image (1’8" x 10") standing on the back of a 
jackal with her right leg held tightly on her left thigh. Her hair bun 
is to the right side. She may be identified as Kakarali. Charles 
Fabri° considers this image as a lovely girl in seductive pose fastening 
her anklet bell. 


A four armed image (1°10" x 11") stands on the hood of a big 
snake. She has a moustache which is being trimmed by her upper 
Jeft hand (other three hands broken). A stringed musical instrument 
like a Vina stretches from her left shoulder to the right thigh. Her 
braid of hair shoots upward like rising flames. 


This is a two-armed figure (1'8" x 10") having a braid of hair over 
her head. Lines of waves in the pedestal indicate her association 
with river. She may tentatively be identified as Sarasvati. 


The image is two armed (measuring 1°8" x 10"). All her hands are 
broken. She wears Kiritamukuta and has seven ratna Kalasa. On 
the basis of ratna kalasa she may be identified as Kauveri. 


This image is a two-armed (1°8" x 10") and beardfaced. She holds 
a dambaru in her right hand, left hand broken). Her hair is raised 
upward forming a halo. A lotus creeper decks the pedestal. She 
may be identified as Bhalluka. 


A four armed figure with a lion face and raised curling hair like the 
name of a lion. She is terribly fierce in appearance. She-holds pots 
in two lower hands (other two arms broken). The pedestal is 
ornamented with five flowers and leaves. She is identified as 
Narasimhi. 
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217. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


She is a beautiful figure (1'8" x 10") with the hair-do to the right 
of her head. She is two armed standing on the lotus bud associated 
with leaves on her eight sides. 


A fierce figure (1'9" x 10") with two arms (broken) protruding face 
and knotted and matted hair over her head. 


This two armed image (1°9" x 10") stands on a full-blown lotus. She 
wears a garland of snakes and holds a vajra in her right hand and 
a shield in the left. Her hair bun is to the right side. 


A graceful image (1°9" x 10’) with two hands (broken) standing on 
the back of a peacock, ornamented with rosary, necklace, girdle, 
anklets etc. may by identified as Kaumari. 


A ten armed graceful image (2’2" x 11") bigger of all in the pithas 
stands on a full blown lotus. Unfortunately all her hands are broken. 
The image is set in a square pedestal. She is well ornamented with 
Kiritamukuta, necklace, waist-girdle, anklets. She is at present 
worshipped as Mahamaya and the present temple is also locally 
known as Mahamaya temple. A vast tank near to the pitha is also 
named after her. Though the hands of the image are broken she 
almost conforms the iconographic features recorded in the Kalika 
Purana.“ The story of the Purana runs that when the earth was 
submerged in water Yoganidra Mahamaya found a way to solidify 
the earth which was in a liquid form. Mahamaya with the intention 
of helping in creation prayed to Jagatpati Jagannath who was in 
deep sleep. The Devi entered her little finger of her left hand into 
the ear of Visnu Jagannath and from the matter brought out from 
his ear was born a demon named Madhu. Mahamaya then entered 
the little finger of her right hand into the right ear of Visnu and 
from the matter came out was again born another powerful demon 
named Kaitabha. Since the first demon after his birth requested for 
honey (madhu) was named as Madhu and the other was named as 
Kaitabha because of his appearance like that of a kita (insect). They 
were offered a boon that they would be fighting enemies of Visnu 
and could be killed by Him on their request only. Having been 
empowered by the Devi the demons moved freely on the body of 
Visnu and to their surprise they came across Brahma in His (Visnu’s) 
naval. They ordered Brahma to awake Visnu from his deep slumber 
failing which they would kill him. Being afraid of the demons Brahma 
prayed to Mahamaya who instantly appeared and awoke Visnu. Visnu 
in accordance with the boon of Mahamaya had to fight the demons 
but failed to overpower them. When the fight was going on the 
snake Ananta who held Visnu in his coil could not bear the wrath 
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32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


and weight of three heroes. At this critical juncture Brahma created 
a stone surface on which Visnu and Madhu and Kaitabha continued 
their battle. After a long continued battle all were exhausted. The 
exhausted demons told Visnu that they were very pleased to see 
His battle strategy and tactics. They now intended to offer Him a 
boon. Visnu asked a boon that they would be killed by Him. The 
demons agreed on condition that they would be killed only on the 
land. Jagaddhatri Mahamaya herself took the shape of a mountain. 
Visnu in the incarnation of Varaha raised the mountain on which 
Madhu and Kaitabha were killed. 


A terrible image (1'6" x 10") with her curling hair raised upward. 
Her hands are broken. She is associated with a figure of an archer 
in the pedestal. The small figure reminds us of the images of Usha 
and Pratyusa with the image of Sun. 


The two armed image (1°’9" x 10") stands on‘a crab with her hair 
knot to the left of her head. She is adorned with ornaments like 
other figures. 


A snake-faced image (1°'9" x 11") with four broken arms. She looks 
terrific in appearance. 


This is a terrifying image with dishevelled hair standing on a horned 
animal resembling a buffalo or antelope. Two of her arms are broken, 
but the portion of a hand is kept tight on her breast indicating her 
intense fierceness. Her hair-do looks like a chatra. The image 
resembles Uttala in the Bherghat shrine. 


A two handed image (1'8" x 10") wearing Kiritamukuta on her 
head and various ornaments stands on a four legged cot. All her 
hands are broken. 


The two armed image holding in her right hand a sword (left hand 
broken) is adorned with different ornaments and stands on a parrot. 
On the basis of puranic story she may be identified as Rudrakali. 
According to the story Agni from whose seed. Kartikeya was born 
through seven mothers is described as bearded, four-armed, four- 
tusked, three-eyed, riding a chariot drawn by four parrots, driven 
by the wind and holding flames, trident and rosary in his hands. 
Rudra, one of the seven mothers of Kartikeya have the attributes 
of and Véahana of Agni. This reminds us of the association of a 
parrot with Rudra. The khadga in one of her hands brings to mind 
to grim aspect of Kali. Hence she may be Rudra-Kali. Charles Fabrni#? 
equates this Yogini image with Abheravadini of the Bheraghat shrine. 
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38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


An elephant faced figure (1'9" x 9") with two arms stands on an 
ass. She has matted hair forming a sort of halo. On the basis of her 
association with ass she may be identified as Matangi. According 
to the description of the Candi Purana she may be Hastimukha or 
Sitala. She may also be akin to Jyestha of South India and Sitala*® 
of North India. 


A beautiful figure (1°9" x 11") holding a bow in her left hand and 
the bowr-string in the fight adorned with various ornaments and 
hair-bun to the right stands on the back of a rat. 


A four handed figure (1'10" x 11") decked with kiritamukuta, and 
other ornaments, raising her upper two hands upward (other two 
hands broken) stands on a scorpion. She is identified as Abhaya. 


This is a two armed image (1°9" x 10") - well ornamented with her 
hair bun to the right. She stands on the back of a bull. Her hands 
are broken. The association of bull identifies her with Mahe$svari 
one of the Matrikas. 


This is a four armed figure (1°10" x 11") holding a damaru in the 
upper right hand (upper left broken) and two lower ones reclining 
to the knee. Her hair bun is fastened to the right side of her head. 
She stands on two moving wheels. Below the wheels is seen a 
mongoose. The association of wheels signifies her never ending 
movement. 


The two armed (broken) image (1’8" x 11") associated with a cock 
is lavishly ornamented having her hair-do to the right side of head. 


This image (1°'9" x 10") has two arms (broken), curling hair and 
various ornaments. She is found standing on the back of a lion. She 
is identified as Ghantavari. 


This image (1°10" x 1’) with four hands (broken), beautiful hair-do 
tied with a flower garland, wearing mukuta and other ornaments 
stands on a pot. There is a flower vase to her left. 


This is a two armed image (1°’8" x 1°1") holding a trisula in the 
right arm and the other (broken) standing on a prostrate human 
body. She wears kirita-mukuta on her head and has the third eye. 
She has been identified as Kali and the male figure as Siva. 


A beautiful image (1°'10" x 11") with four hands wearing Kirita- 
mukuta and other ornaments, stands on a full-bloomed flower flanked 
by two other flowers. Her upper left hand holds a nagapasa and the 
lower left in abhkaya mudra (while two other arms are broken). 
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49. 


50. 


51. 


92. 


53. 


54. 


9୬. 


56. 


57. 


A graceful figure (1°9" x 10") with two hands, the right one holding 
a sword and the left arm placed on a wine vessel. She is adorned 
with all types of ornainents. Her hair bun is seen to the right side 
of her head. 

This figure (1°10" x 11") is ornamented like the figure 41. Her 
hands are all broken. The braid of hair in the shape of a ball falls 
to the left side of her head. In the pedestal is seen a conch-shell. 


A beautiful figure (1'7" x 11") with three faces and four arms (all 
hands broken) wearing Ririta-mukuta, sacred thread and other 
ornaments on the body is identified as Brahinani. The pedestal is 
broken by a decorative lion is seen at the corner with a garland of 
heads in its mouth. ” 

This is a typical figure (10" x 11") with a terrible face, two long 
raised ears and knotted hair hanging on both sides of her head. 
She stands on a wooden pedestal having eight legs. Her face resembles 
the face of a bear. She may be identified as Jvalamukhi. 

The image (1'8" x 11") standing on the back of a ram, wearing 
various ornaments holding a sword in her right hand (left hand 
broken). Due to depiction of flames at her back she may be identified 
as Agneyi. 

A deity (1'10" x 10") with her vehicle, parrot is seen holding something 
in her left hand (right hand broken). The cognisance of parrot 
reminds us of her association with Agni. Hence she may be identified 
as Agnihotri. 

A well-ornamented, two armed figure (1°10" x 10") in graceful pose 
is seen standing on a four legged pedestal. Her braid of hair is 
hanging to the left side of her head. 

This image (1°’1" x 10") is associated with a cow. Major part of her 
face and hands are broken. Her hair bun is arranged in a way 
looking like the hood of a snake. 

This is a terrifying figure (1°9" x 11"), grim in appearance showing 
the skeleton in detail with drooping breast, a contracted belly and 
sunken eyes, matted hair over her head. She is wearing a garland 
of skulls holding a fierce lion in two hands over her head. Her 
lower hands show a sword and a severed human head. Her matted 
hair is tied with a snake. She is flanked by a mask deer. In her 
appearance she resembles Camunda. 

A figure (1°9" x 11") is well-ornamented with her hair bun over her 
head. She is seen standing on the back of a horned deer. She is 
identified as Maruti. 
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58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


64. 


A four handed image (1°9" x 11") standing on the back of a Makara, 
decked with various types of ornaments, holding a full-blown lotus 
in her upper right hand and a ndgapdasa in her lower left hand 
(other two hands broken) may be identified as Ganga. 


A graceful figure (1°9" x 10") holding a winnowing fan in both of 
her hands stands on a duck. She may identified as Tarini. 

A beautiful figure (1'11" x 1’) with the hair bun to the left of her 
head (two hands broken) stands on the back of a horse associated 
with a kadamba tree at the background. This approximates the 
image of Gandhari in the Bheraghat shrine. 

The Candi Mandap situated in the middle of the circular enclosure 
contains seven images three of whom are Yoginis. 

The niche in the south-west corner of the mandapa which originally 
contained an image of Yogini is lost. 


The niche in the south-western niche is found an image (1'8" x 10") 


, standing on the back of a female deer. Her hair braid is tied in a 


way resembling a bending lotus. 


In the north-eastern niche there is a four armed Yogini image holding 
shield in her upper left hand and a bow in her lower left (two right 
hands broken) and riding on a galloping horse. She is well-decorated 
with kirita-mukuta and various other ornaments. On the basis of 
her vahana, horse she may be identified as Suryaputri. 


We find in the north-eastern niche of the northern wall a two armed 
Yogini image (1°'8" x 10") in dancing pose placing her left hand 
over her breast. There is a male deer as her vahana flanked by two 
vases depicting rising flower plants. 


Of the other images in the Pitha, I deem it necessary to describe the 
four images of Bhairavas in the square pendal who are central figures 
of the shrine. 


1. 


An image of Ajaikapada Bhairava (2’ x 1’) with four arms holding 
a Khadga in his upper right hand, a shield in the upper left, lower 
left hand holding a weapon made of the skeleton of a fish (lower 
right hand broken) wearing a garland of skulls, bracelets and armlets 
of snakes, is standing on a full-blown lotus. He is accompanied by 
two male attendants on both sides. 


The eastern niche of the southern wall of the mandapa contains a 
ten-armed Bhairava seated on a double lotus pedestal with his lingam 
raised upwards. He is associated with a dead body which is pulled 
out by one of his left hands, while the two other left hands hold a 
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rosary and a skull cup and a damaru in his lower right hand. A 
fcmale attendant holding a conch-shell and a skull cup is flanked in 


‘the pedestal. This image may be identified as Svachanda Bhairava. 


According to the iconographic features of the deity he should have 
eighteen hands. Ten hands in case of this image may be a local 
variation. 


The western niche of the southern wall contains an image of Bhairava 
seated on a lotus pedestal. He is ten armed holding the similar 
figure of ten armed Bhairava seated on a lotus with his lingam 
raised upwards. He presses his right leg over a prostrating figure 
and holds a damaru in his upper most right hand and a flute in his 
lower right hand whereas his upper left hands hold a tris#/a, set in 


+a Shield and an aksamala. The pedestal also contains a female 


figure with a fierce face and dishevelled hair, holding a skull cup 
in her left hand. He may be identified as Canda Bhairava. 


The north-eastern niche of the eastern wall contains a ten-armed 
figure of Bhairava with the iconographic features similar to No.3. 
The pitha altogether contains 80 images out of which 63 are yoginis 
(one is missing), nine Katyayanis, four Bhairavas, two Dvarapalas 
and two male figures. Out of the total sixty-three yogini-images, 
Mahamaya, the presiding deity of the Pitha, is ten armed, nineteen 
are four armed and fortythree are two armed, indicating the 
predominance of two armed figures. The images of Katyayani have 
been dealt with in the Chapter "Iconography of Minor Sakta divinities." 


Yogini Images in the Ranipur-Jharial 64 Yogini Temple 


The sixty-four Yogini temple at Ranipur Jharial is on a rock resembling 
the back of a whole alongwith several other temples of moderate size. 
The description of Yogini images of this circular enclosure is based on 
J.D. Beglar’'s*® note and my own observation. 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4 


A three handed, two armed dancing figure holding a trident. 
Missing. 

Missing. 

A two armed female, one hand at her naval in the attitude of Buddha, 
(Other arm broken). 

A lion headed female, two armed, trident in one and a cup in her 
left hand. She may be identified with Narasimhi. 

A stout, flabby female with breasts hanging down, holds a noose, 
and is in dancing pose. She may be identified with Yami. 

A four armed female (all hands broken). I 

Missing. 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Missing. 
Missing 


. A two armed dancing figure, left hand on her knee, right hand 


broken. 

A three handed, four armed figure holding the trident, the rosary, 
and an hour glass and fourth arm broken. She ay be identified with 
Siva-dut. 


. A skeleton figure. 
. A mix-armed figure with one pair of hands engaged in pulling wide 


her mouth with the remaiming unbroken hands holding an hour 
drum, a sword, a cup and dancing on a prostrate male figure. 
Only bottom half exists today: this image is bigger than the rest. 
A lion headed, four armed dancing figure with one hand holding a 
lamp and with the other she is eating a frog. 

A horse headed, dancing female figure holding in her hands a club, 


‘an hour glass and a rosary (one hand broken). 


A goat headed dancing female figure holding in her hands a mace, 
and a trident. 


. A horse headed, four armed dancing figure. 
. A lion headed, four armed dancing figure with two hands at her 


breast (two hands broken). 

A goat headed, eight handed dancing female figure, one hand at 
her naval, the rest of her unbroken hands hold a sword, a rosary, 
a mace and a vajra. 

An elephant headed, four armed dancing figure holding in her one 
unbroken hand, a club. | 

A boar headed, four armed figure with two hands holding up her 
breasts and two others holding a club and a rosary. This resembles 
Erudi of Bheraghat. 

A cow headed, four armed female (all hands broken). 

A four armed dancing female figure with one hand on her knee and 
one on her breast and the other two hold a club and cup. 

A four armed female figure with two hands engaged in putting on 
her anklets, one holding a rosary and the other holding an object 
cannot be identified. 

A bear headed, four armed female image (two hands broken) and 
the other two hands holding a rosary and a lotus. 

A serpent headed, four armed figure, one hand on her knee, another: 
at her breast, the other holds an arm dish or cup and a trident. 
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29. 
.30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 
51. 


92. 


53. 
54. 


A two-armed female holding in her existing hand a trident. 

A two armed figure, holding a cup and a trident. 

A two armed figure, one hand holds a trident while the other is 
broken. 

Missing. 

A two armed female figure holding a trident in one hand. 

A two armed female holding a trident and a cup. 

Similar to No.34. 

Similar to No.34. 

Similar to No.34. 

A four armed female figure holding a trident, an hour glass and a 
cup (4th with hand broken). 

A two armed female figure with a rosary and an hour glass in her 
hand. 

Missing. 

Missing. 

A robust, two handed female figure holding a trident in one hand 
while the other hand is broken. 

A two armed female figure, holding a sword in right hand and 
having a baby on her left. She may be one of the seven mothers. 
A horse headed four armed female figure holding a trident, a pestle 
in two hands while the objects in two other hands are not recognizable. 
A two armed buffalo headed female figure holding a trident and a 
noose. 

A four armed female figure with two hands joining over her head 
while two others joined near her naval. 

An antelope headed female figure with two arms, holding a sword 
in one hand. 

A two armed female figure with one hand on her knee and the 
other holding a trident. 

A two armed female figure with one hand on her knee, the other 
exhibiting some objects. 

Missing. 

A two armed terrifying female figure. She is seen rubbing her teeth 
with the finger of one hand, the other holding a cup. 

A two armed female figure holding a cup in one hand and some 
other object in the other one. 

A two armed female figure holding a sword and a cup in her hands. 
She is four armed with one hand at her breast, holding something 
in one and the other holding a club (other two broken). 
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55. A four armed figure holding a bow, an arrow, a bunch of flowers 
(4th one is broken). 

56. A two armed figure holding in her unbroken hand a pair of pineers. 

57. She is two armed holding a noose in one hand (the object holding 
with other hand is not recognizable). 

58. Missing. 

59. A two armed female figure, holding a club and a cup in her hands. 

60. A two armed figure with one hand raised to her forehead while the 
other holding an almond shape hollow article. 

61. A two armed female figure holding a club and stick in her hand. 

62. A two armed female with one hand holding a club. 

63. Missing. 

64. Missing. 


The list gives an account of sixty-four yogini images out of which 14 are 
altogether missing. The recent account gives a list of total 50 images in 
the niches. 


The mandapa in the middle of the circular enclosure contains three 
headed and eight armed figure of Bhairava alongwith the images of 
Ganesa and Parvati. Bhairava holds in two of his hands a snake and in 
others a cup, an hour glass, a rosary, a skull, strident, and an unidentified 
thing. The circular enclosure had originally its entrance to the south 
which is now converted into a niche enshrining the figure No.14 in the 
list which may be identified with Camunda. The opening now seen to 
the east was a later addition. 


For comparative analysis the above mentioned two yogini temples are 
referred to here. 


Both the temples, circular in shape contain sixty-four niches each for 
sixty-four yoginis. The purpose behind the construction of the two temples 
at two places might be the same. Both have round walls, roughly the 
height of a tall man, no roof, and one entrance each with a rectangular 
mandapa at the centre of the enclosure. Here ends the similarity. The 
shrine at Hirapur has a passage containing four terrific figures, whereas 
this feature is absent at Ranipur Jharial. Katyayanis on the exterior of 
Hirapur temple are absent at Ranipur Jharial. The yogini images at 
Ranipur Jharial are not provided with vahanas, which are seen clearly 
associated with the images at Hirapur. Although standing figures 
predominates at both places, most of them at Ranipur Jharial are in 
dancing posture. Besides the images are carved in sandstone, which 
through weather action have been greatly defaced; but at Hirapur, the 
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figures are made of fine-grained chlorite stone showing details of 
workmanship. So far the dimension of these pithas are concerned Hirapur 
is smaller than Ranipur Jharial and Bheraghat. In this context Charles 
Fabri remarks. 

"The Ranipur Jharial arena is far larger than that at Hirapur and completely 
lacks the enchanting mysterious secretive an intimate atmosphere of 
the fascinating shrine at Hirapur, a masterpiece from our point of view. 
That such an atmosphere is not purely an individual reaction but may 
be termed, as it were, a "built-in" element, purposely created, may be 
seen at once by any one visiting these two greatly differing shrines."2? 
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Sakta Components 
in the Evolution of Saivism in Orissa 


Dr. Nisbamani Mishra 


The worshippers of Sakti’ are the ’Saktas’. In India, Mother-worship 
had been a practice from time immemorial. It is an established fact that 
the Sakta cult has evolved out of the worship of Mother Earth and its 
corresponding rituals. Some enlightened persons are of the opinion that 
the worship of Mother Deity was the very basis of it. Sakti Worship was 
in vogue in Mesopotamia, Beluchistan, Iran and Egypt so far as history 
goes. The findings from the archaeological excavations of the Indus 
Valley, Harappa and Mahenjodaro, enumerate symbolic features of Mother 
worship in the pre-Vedic and pre-historic times. The same Sakti worship 
became prevalent afterwards. From the sea of Takshasila, Kousambi 
and Rajghat the relics of the Maurya Dynasty coroborate this fact. 


The Vedas contain the descriptions of Usha, Prithivi, Saraswati, Gouri 
and Aditi alongwith the dominant male deities like Soma, Varuna, Indra 
and Agni. Aditi, the primeval mother and Usha were incarnated as Kalika 
and Parvati. The ’Bagdevi Sukta’ in the Rgveda was recognised as ‘Devi 
Sikta’ thereafter. Devi became the supreme administratrix of this universe. 
The pious men of the vedic age had realised the omnipresence of a 
feminine Sakti in the entire cosmos. Thereafter, Devi Sukta has got 
more importance in the Sakta cult. The Sakta principle has been regularised 
in accordance with Uma, Durga, Ambika and Kali concepts, which have 
been detailed in the post-vedic literature. In the vedic tongue Ambika is 
identified as the mother of the universe and Parvati as the better half of 
Rudra. Uma is created as the mightiest deity exalted over Agni, Vayu 
and Indra in the Upanisads. Rudra, Siva and Agni in the Vedas are 
associated with Uma, Ambika and Parvati as well as Kali, Gouri and 
Neruthi. In our epics and Kavyas these deities are represented in various 
forms also. Haimavati, Girisuta, Kali and Uma were accepted as one in 
’Amarkosha’. The seven tongues of Agni gave rise to the concept of 
’Sapta-Matrka’ in later times. 


There was already existence of Sakta Sadhana as per the ’Durga Stava’ 
in Hari Vamsa and Mahabharat before the Gupta period. Sakti Puja in 
the West, Yantra Puja in the East and Kumari Puja in Southern India 
bear testimony to it. After the Guptas the Sakta way of living had 
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tremendous influence on the socio-political life of India. At the dawn of 
Christianity Saiva and Sakta ‘isms’ were totally united. As a result, alongwith 
Tantrik consciousness all other faiths found way for worship. In course 
of time different female deities were conceived in the religious faiths. 


In the post-Vedic period, Devisakti Ambika, Uma, Durga and Parvati 
received worship as consort of Rudra. The ’Bagdevi Sukta’ in Rgveda 
undoubtedly dominated the Sakta cult. In the Daksa Yajna, as narrated 
in the epics, ’Satee’ sacrificed herself by jumping into the Yajna Kunda. 
The bereaved Siva travelled far and wide carrying the still body of Satee 
on his shoulder. Lord Visnu crushed the dead body of Satee into pieces 
with his chakra. Those places grew up as ’Sakta Pithas’ where these 
pieces fell. Bhairavi-Upasana became an acceptance since Sakti and 
Bhairav, the masculine and the feminine were united at’ those ’Sakta- 
pithas. In the Boudha Tantra period, Orissa stood by itself as a pivot of 
Tantra in India. Udayagiri, Lalitgiri, Ratnagiri and Alatigiri made 
outstanding contributions as the quadruple Boudh Tantrik seats. 


Siva is Ardhanarisvara on account of Saiva-Sakta twin unit. The Sharada 
Tilaka describes that the Ardhanarisvara Siva projects himself as 
Caturbhuja, Trinetra, Suladhari in Abhaya-Mudra with a smiling face. 
Siva and Parvati are inseparable like ’A’ and ’U’. Siva and Parvati are 
one. Siva without Parvati is the concept of a lifeless body. The Linga 
Purana depicts Siva as Ardhanarisvara. Various interpretations are found 
in the Puranas in this regard. The Padma Purana quotes that Savitri 
was pleased to offer a boon to Hara and Parvati to become one deity, 
that is called Ardhanarisvara. Whereas the Bramhanda Purana exemplified 
that the Ardhanarisvara figure was the outcome of Lord Brahma’s wrath. 
In course of time, this twin concept became Hara-Parvati. The Matsya- 
Purana gives vivid description of the grass-root of this concept. The 
Veda regards Rudra or Siva as Agni. The consuming ability of Agni 
embodied as Parvati. Siva and Parvati are inseparable like Agni and its 
attribute. This presumption is crystal clear in the concept of 
Ardhanairisvara. The underlying concept is that the symbolic evidence 
of creation becomes a possibility due to consummation-fulfilment of male 
and female principles. 


The prospect of Siva-worship is populalrised through Linga-Puja. The 
Lingam, accorded by Sakti is a munificent example of Saiva-Sakta unity. 
The Lingam is the prime cause of creation and Paramesvar is Lingam, 
as has been said in the Linga Purana. Sakti is Mahadevi Uma and 
Lingam is Maheswara. Dr. Jadubansi opines that the worship of Lingam 
in Yoga Marg was an age-old practice. The pre-Vedic age has also the 
same tradition. Some Pandits are of the opinion that the Buddhist Stupa 
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happens to be an aftereffect of Linga Upasana. The word Lingam stands 
for a symbol. Therefore, Linga-Upasana is the symbol of Siva worship. 
The circle symbolizes Earth and the Lingam is Ether. The ‘Pancha 
Mahabhutas’ (five elements) which result in Sristi, have their foremost 
expression in ether, and earth is its coarser facsimile. The basis of it 
was that the Almighty Parambramha intended His sports, making Himself 
omnipotent and omnipresent. Sankhya has interpreted Him as Purusa 
and Mila. He is in the dual form of Nara and Nari. The Ardhanarisvara 
concept is the fountain-head of this thought. The Siva-Sakti symbolism 
was replaced by the facsimiles of the deities later on. 


The adoration of Pancadevata has been an ancient practice in Orissa. 
The Panca Pithas linked with the deities Visnu, Siva, Surya, Ganapati 
and Sakti are known as Puri, Bhubaneswar, Konark, Mahavinayak and 
Birajaksetra. The ’Stambhesvari’ is the remotest idol deity. A stambha 
signifies Siva and Sakti. Sonepur retains a column, that is the idol of 
Stambheswari. Aska in Ganjam district also displays a sanctum-sanctorum 
of the goddess. Khamvesvari Patna is named after this deity. The tribal 
community regards her as the primeval deity and offers her non-vegetarian 
Bhoga, i.e. wine and meat. The wide-spread Saiva Dharma opened its 
threshold to Tantra Sadhana as a sect. The propensity of Saiva Tantra 
or Agama abounded in full in the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. Orissa had 
mastered the reputation of Tantra Pitha in this sub-continent. Kamaksa, 
Purangiri, Uddiyan, Srihatta (Silhat) became the centres of Tantra Sadhana 
as per the records of Sadhanamala. Uddiyan was the pioneer institute 
among them. According to Nik-Douglas, the author of Tantra ‘Yoga 
’Uddiyan’, the famous Tantra Pith is Udayagiri in Orissa. The Keshari 
and Bhouma Kings belonged to the ’Caiva-Sakta’ sect. The Biraja temple 
of Jajpur and many other Devi temples of Bhubaneswar and Puri are the 
glories of those rulers. In Orissa there is a good deal of Devi Pithas. 
The Chausathi Yogini at Ranipur Jharial in Bolangir, Mohini, Kapalini, 
Gouri in Bhubaneswar, Kichakeswari (Khiching), in Mayurbhanj, Bimala, 
Harachand;i of Puri, Mangala of Kakatpur, Charchika in Banki, Bhadrakali 
at Bhadrak, Sarala of Jhankada, goddess Bhagavati of Banpur, Tara 
Tarini in Ganjam district, and Samalai in Sambalpur stand as citadels of 
Devi. 


Needless to say, that once upon a time Puri was a Saiva pith. The 
famous grantha Niladri Mahodaya enumerates that King Indradyumna 
made efforts to build a temple near Lord Neelakantheswar at Puri after 
having received a message in dream. Thé Puranas account for Siva and 
Devi in Srikshetra known as Astasambhu and Astachandika. Sri Lokanatha 
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proclaims himself to be the Ksetrapala of Srikshetra. The mother deities 
inside Srimandir possess their own entity and importance. Jagannath 
and Vimala represent Bhairava and Bhairavi according to the Tantrik 
Concept. The Bhoga or Prasada from Jagannath becomes Mahaprasad 
after Ma Vimala’s acceptance. Bali is restrained in a Visnu Temple. But 
Goddess Vimala receives sacrifices inside the Bedha of Lord Jagannath. 
It is a tradition. A Tantrik Pitha is connected with a Smasan (crematorium). 
Lord Jagannath’s Temple maintains a burial ground in its premises. 
Goddess Mangala passes orders for a Navakaleswar of lord Jagannath. 
The deity Subhadra in sister’s position is the idol of Sakti of Jagannath. 
She is also interpreted as Ekanamsa by some scholars and prayed as 
Parameswari, Bhadrakali, Jagajjanani, Mohini, Maheswari and Yogamaya. 
It may be noted that the Saiva-Sakta tradition has merged with Jagannath 
cult, becoming one. All the spiritual sects have been assimilated in the 
Jagannath cult. Saiva, Sakta and Vaisnava, these tri-faiths have been 
- figured out in Balabhadra, Subhadra and Jagannath. 


The Sakta Cult has produced a voluminous Sakta literature. Adikavi 
Sarala Das was the chief author of Sakta Sahitya in Orissa. He has 
varied descriptions of Sakti Upasana in his Mahabharata, Bilanka 
Ramayana, and Chandi Purana. Consequent upon Devi Bhagabat and 
Saptasati Chandi of Sanskrit literature, the Chandi Purana testifies to 
the powers of Devi Sarala. According to the poet, all yoginis were born 
of Devi Durga when she fought with Mahisasura. After the death of the 
devil, all those Yoginis were posted to the offices of Gramadevati. The 
celebrated Yoginis were issued with different carriers. The Tantra literature 
and Sakta texts written prior to Sarala are almost extinct by now. The 
‘ reason may be that the widespread Vaisnavism overtook Sakta morals 
that lacked the favours of the then monarchs. Later on, many other 
poets composed Bhajans, Yananas, Stutis and Chautisas. Durga Rahasya 
is an important work of Sakta literature written by Madhusudan 
Harichandan of Athagarah in Ganjam district. Another unpublished 
manuscript of the 18th century Tara Pramod compiled by Kavi Neelakanth, 
has been preserved in the State Museum. The origin of Taratarini pith 
has been described in it. Durga stuti is also noticed in Chandi Mallasree 
authored by poet Brajanath Badajena. The stutis to Bimala of Jagannath 
temple were also intended for Goddess Durga in Chandrakala Kavya 
written by Kavisurya Baladev Rath. It goes without saying that the Sakta 
culture and literature were once very prominent and wide-spread. 


Saivism had already been sketched and sculptured in the monuments 
and temples of Orissa earlier. The spiritually talented Orissan people 
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exerted their creativity in sculpture when they felt restive under the 
complex Bouddha Mahayana Tantra. The pragmatic literature of Orissa 
is the present architecture carved in temples by the people of "The land 
of Temples". This art and architecture of Orissa dispenses wonder to 
the archaeologists and tourists across the seven seas, from time to time. 


The Sakta philosophy has played a most vital role in the evolution and 
expansion of the Saiva Cult. 
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Origin and Evolution of Sakti Worship 
in Orissa 


Dr. G.C. Chauley* 


The worship of Mother Goddess has a hoary antiquity. The worship of 
Durga, Uma, Parvati, Kali, Vindhyavasini, etc. as the consort of Siva is 
popular among the rank and file of the Indian society. The worshippers, 
who believe the Goddess to be the supreme deity looking after the well- 
being of mankind, are popularly known as Saktas. In the Vedas, Puranas 
and Upanishads of India, she often figures as the Great Mother. In the 
Indus valley terracotta Art, innumerable figures of female Goddesses 
were discovered which are accepted by the archaeologists as Images of 
the Mother Goddess. Even in the Indo-Greek coins of Azcs I, she is 
represented with her vahana Lion. The word ’Uma’ also figures in the 
coins of the Kushana King Haviska, which testifies to her popularity 
among his subjects. To please the Saktas who might have been the 
majority among his subjects, the King incorporated her image in the 
coins having wide circulation. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, the worship: of mother goddesses has been traced. In the art of 
the Pallavas, Cholas, Chbalukyas, Rastrakutas, Kalchuries, Chandelas, 
Pallas, Bhumakaras, Somavamsis and Gangas - She is sculptured in both 
Santa and wugra forms like Uma, Parvati, Mahishamardini, Chamunda, 
etc. which signifies her alF-India popularity among the Brahmanical Hindus. 


It is believed that in her combat with the demon Mahishasura seven 
more divine mothers emanated from the body of Goddess‘Durga to fight 
with the Asuras; they are-Indrani, Brahmani, Maheshwari, Kumari, Varahi, 
Vaisnavi and Chamunda. The seven mothers are known as Sapta Matrikas. 
They are supposed to be the divine consorts of Indra, Maheswar (Siva), 
Brahma, Kartikeya, Varahi, Vishnu and Yama respectively. The lithic 
representation of seven divine mothers on the north side wall of 
Parasurameshwar temple in Bhubaneswar and on both sides doorjams 
of the Mukhamandapa of Simhanath temple are superb. The Matrika 
images inside Vaital deul are also noteworthy. They have tempted a 
group of scholars to accept them as incipient growth of Yogini worship 
which later culminated into full form at Hirapur and Ranipur-Jharial in 
Orissa, and Bheraghat and Khajuraho in Madhya Desa. Since religion is 
not confined to one-region only, the influence spread and got infiltrated 


* Superintending Archaeologist, Archaeological Survey of India, Bhubaneswar-751002. 
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into other religions. In Buddhism and Jainism, innumerable mother 
goddesses are incorporated and worshipped widely by the followers of 
those religious orders. 


It is said in the Markandeya Purana that the Guptarupi Devi who is 
unmanifested, takes three forms - Lakshmi, Mahakali and Svaraswati 
representing Rajasa, Sattvika and Tamasa Gunas of Prakrti respectively. 


In Sangam literature she is described as creator, preserver destroyer, 
etc. (i) At the time of Sristi or creation, she is Mahakali, (ii) At the time 
of Pralaya (universal destruction) she is Mahamari, (iii) as giver of 
wealth and prosperity - Lakshmi, (iv) destroyer of wealth and prosperity 
- Alakshmi or Jayashtha Devi. Even her popularity among the Tribals 
were manifested in Mahabharata in the Kirat-Arjuna episode where she 
is shown as a tribal huntress. 


The popularity of Sakti in Orissa is well-known. In the Mahabharata 
references to Viraja Kshetra and River Vaitarani are found. As a matter 
of fact throughout Orissa Devi or Sakti is worshipped in different forms. 
In each and every village there is a Grama Devati worshipped by the 
Village folk for the well-being of villagers. Even in some villages in 
Mayurbhanj, the ugra and shanta figures are kept outside the village 
under sheds of trees and both Hindus and tribals worship her as Amba 
who is none else but Ambika mata, a name of Durga. 


In Orissa a number of Devi Pithas are existing. The 64 Yogini temples 
at Ranipur-Jharial in Bolangir and at Hirapur near Bhubaneswar; Vaital, 
Parvati, Mohini, Kapalini and Bhubaneswari in Bhubaneswar proper; 
Kichakeshwari (Khiching) in Mayurbhanj district; Charchika at Banki 
in Cuttack district; Bimala and Harachandi in Puri district, Mangala at 
Kakatpur, Bhagavati at Banpur, Samaleshwari at Sambalpur and Tara- 
Tarini in Ganjam district, etc: | 

In Orissa, an independent temple style evolved td house the goddesses. 
The style of architecture is known as Khakhara type having a rectangular 
structure with a barrel vaulted roof above, e.g. Durga temple of 
Vaidyeshwar, Vaital deul of Bhubaneswar, Varahi temple at Chaurashi 
and Savitri temple inside the Lingaraj temple complex. Besides within 
Rekha Deul also, she is enshrined, viz. Parvati temple (Lingaraj temple 
complex), Viraja in Jajpur, Vimala temple (Jagannath temple complex), 
Kichakeswari at Khiching etc. The circular temples at Hirapur and Ranipur- 
Jharial too speak of a separate architectural norm designed for the 
performances and rites appropriate to the worshippers of 64 Yoginis. 


The incorporation of Tantra, Mantra, Yantra, secret rituals and mandalas 
are also made within the fold of Sakti worship to achieve miraculous 
immediate results like the Hata-Yogis and Kapalikas of mediaeval period. 
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In western Orissa Sakti is being worshipped as Stambhesvari possibly 
signifies wooden prototype of stone Siva lingam and Sakti. The belief 
that stambha signifies Siva and Sakti, may be of very primitive origin 
and the worship of Stambhesvari is being continued in same age old 
fashion even today. 


Orissa is also well-known as an important tantric pitha as Uddiyana. A 
number of literary works written in the past in Oriya deals with Devi 
Mahatmya, viz. (i) the Mahabharata, Bilankaramayan and Chandi Purana 
by the famous poet Sarala Das, (ii) Durga Rahasya by Madhusudan 
Harichandan of Ganjam, (iii) Chandi Malasree by Brajanath Badajena, 
(iv) Chandra Kala Kavya by Kavisurya Baladeva Rath, (v) Bhuvanesvari 
Puja Pallava by Gajapati Purusottama deva, (vi) Saradasaradarchana 
Paddhati by Godavara Mishra, (vii) Durgotsava Chandrika by Vardhana 
Mahapatra, (viii) Tarini Kula Sudhatarangini by Ram Chandra Udgata, 
(ix) Durgaya Jnanadipika by Jagannath Acharya, etc. These works bear 
eloquent testimony to the popularity of Sakti worship by the common 
masses of Orissa. 


Even in paintings different Goddesses have been painted on different 
temple walls as well as in the palm leaf manuscripts in Orissa. 


Thus though in general, Saktism has direct lineage from Siva, its association 
with other sects of Brahmanical Hinduism is also significant. Even in 
the Ganga period, the eight Dik-Palas were represented on the outer- 
walls with their consorts for example, the said sculpture in Vimala temple 
at Puri, discovered after deplastering by Archaeological Survey of India, 
and Dakshya Prajapati temple at Banpur near Chilika. 


As far as Sakti in Vaishnavism is concerned, Lakshmi is shown sitting 
on the left thigh (leg) of Vishnu similar to the Uma-Sahita image;. important 
among them are the one inside the Lingaraj Temple complex and the 
other within a State protected temple at Chaurasi. Even Srikrishna and 
Radha too are also sculpted in a similar way on the south-east side of 
the Jagannath temple. 


In Kalahandi district of Orissa two different sculptures are recently 
discovered; one is of Lajja Gauri aspect of Sakti represented by a nude 
female in seated posture with the head of a latus and a stone yoni (now 
in the private collection of Sri Jita Mitra Singh Deo, Yubaraj of Khariar) 
which speaks of a secret ritual practised by a group of devotees praying 
Sakti in that form. 


Thus, it is revealed from the above discussion that Orissa occupies an 
important position in thé development of the worship of Sakti which has 
influenced the socio-religious and cultural history of the region. 
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Sakta Tantric Works of Orissa 
Dr. Bhagaban Panda 


Introduction 


The Vedas constitute the most ancient scripts of the world. It is known 
as Sruti which is divided into two classes namely Vedic literature and 
Tantric literature according to Kaluka Bhatta (1150-1300 AD), the 
commentator of Manusmriti.! The Tantra is regarded as the fifth Veda 
in the present age of Kaliyuga.? It is a religious system connected with 
the worship of Sakti, the sole energy of the Universe. The word Tantra 
is interpreted variously as ritual, realm, cause, charm, diplomacy, cult, 
etc. but it generally means the instant wishgiver, protector or defender 
of the world. So it is said— 


ପୀ ୱଖୀ୍ଧୀମ୍‌ ଖଷ୍ମ୍ଚଙଂଷ୍ସଖୀସୁ । 
Tofu pea qmredrafeaNad 113 


Content of Tantra 


The Tantra has a vast and wide literature which contains topics namely 
philosophy, science, medicine, chemistry, astrology, prosody, physical 
science (Yoga), mystical formula (Mantra), diagram (Yantra), various 
forms of worship (Sadhana), performance to secure prosperity or avert 
the calamities (Svastyayana), to promote welfare (Paustika), six types of 
magic spells (Abhicaras) viz. subjugation (bhasya), paralysation (stambhana) 
bewildering (mohana), to bring about hatred (dvesana), erotication 
(uccatana), Killing (marana) and to seduce (akarsana), administration 
and judiciary, arts and crafts, social and religious customs, local traditions, 
etc.* In short, the Tantra is the embodiment of practical knowledge, 
learning, philosophy or science of the subjects stated earlier. Hence, it 
is said— | i 

ପୀ ଷ୩୪୦ ୩୪୩୮୮ ଏ ୩୮୪ଫ ୫ ଳ୍ପ | 

ର୍ଥ ଓ ଏଳ୍ ଥି ଷଙଷଲ୍‌ ।|5 
Tantric Ways of Worship 


To acquire the uncommon power, the devotees worship the images of 
goddess with various symbols or signs (mudras), circles (mandala), 
diagrams (yantra), wheels (cakras) and make different sacrifices. The 
five essential materials called Parca makaras play an important role in 
the Tantric practices.® The philosophical meanings of them are variously 
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recorded in the different Tantric works.’ According to the Mahanirvana 
Tantra they are the symbols of the primary elements (earth, water, fire, 
air and sky) of the whole Universe. 


The Tantra had deeply influenced all the religious sects and practices 
of India over several centuries for which three types of worship, viz. 
Vaidika, Tantrika and Misra or mixed form were introduced.? Accordingly, 
a vast literature was created and propagated by the devotees, worshippers 
and Pandits living in different parts of India. 


Classification of Tantra 


The Tantric literature is classified in various ways. It is divided into 
many parts like Samhita, Agama and Tantra which mean collection, 
tradition and set doctrines respectively. It is also classified as Sadagama 
and Asadagama, Astika (Vedic) and Nastika (non-vedic). The Astika 
category is classified as Vaisnava, Saiva, Sakta, Saura and Ganapatya. 
The Sakta Tantras are divided into ten parts in accordance with the 
names of ten Mahavidyéas. 


The Tantras are classified as Visyukranta, Rathakranta and Asvakranta 
or Gajakranta according to their places of origin. Sixty-four Tantras 
belong to each of these regions. Traditionally the Tantric works are 
again divided as Daksina, Madhyama, Vama and Divya and Kaula. Many 
other types of classifications are also seen in the Tantric works. But the 
following four divisions of Tantra are generally accepted by all. They 
are known as Agama, Damara, Yamala and Tantra. 


(i) The Agamas describe, Srsti, Pralaya, Devarcana, Purascarana, 
Satkarma and Dhyanayoga. 

(ii) The Damaras are divided into Yoga, Siva, Durga, Saraswati, Brahma 
and Gandharva. 

(iii) The Yamalas are six in number viz. Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, Ganesa, 
Ravi and Aditya which contain various topics namely Jyotisa, Akhyana, 
Nityakarma, Kramasutra, Varnabheda, Jatibheda and Yugadharma. 


(iv) The fourth division is Tantra or Sakta sastra. It is also called Nigama, 
Rahasya, Samhita, Arnava etc. The general contents of the Sakta 
Tantra are Sarga; Pratisarga, Devata samsthana, Tirthavarnana, 
Asramadharma, Yantra-nirnaya, Jyotisa, Puranakhyana, Kosavarnana, 
Varta-Vivarana, Saucasauca, Narka, Stripurusa laksana, Rajadharma, 
Dana and Yugadharma.!° Uptill now more than fortyfour thousand 
Tantric works including 107 Samhitas, 137 Agamas, 30 Astika and 
31 Nastika Tantras, 21 Upatantras and 88 works on mantra aspect 
have been noticed all over India.! 
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Sakta Tantras of Orissa 

Orissa is regarded as one of the prominent Tantric Pithas of India. The 
Tantric way of worship was probably started in Orissa from the 3rd 
century just after the advent of the Buddhist Tantric preceptor Nagarjuna 
(175-AD) who was a resident of Parimalagiri in Orissa. He was followed 
by the great Buddhist scholars namely Aryadeva (200-AD) Ananga Vajra 
(705-AD) Indrabhuti (717-AD) Laksminkara (720-AD) Padmasambhava 
(722-AD) Santaraksita (740-AD) Krsnacarya (1000-AD) and many others 
who had established a strong base of Tantric culture in Orissa. 

It is known from the inscriptions of Orissa that the Sakti worship was 
started as early as the 5th c. A.D.!? Many Sakti temples constructed and 
Sakta Tantric images of various cults worshipped continuously for ten 
centuries upto the 15th century AD are discovered now throughout Orissa 
and more discoveries are expected in future from the excavations being 
undertaken in different places of Orissa. The archaeological remains 
prove the various phases of development of the Tantric culture in Orissa 
during the above mentioned period. 


Most of the Buddhist Tantras written by the Orissan scholars in between 
7th and 11th century have been noticed not in Orissa but in other parts 
of India especially in Tibet and Nepal. But unfortunately no Sakta Tantric 
works of Hindu pantheon have been discovered before the 15th century 
though the Tantric scriptures and Tantric way of worship were very 
popular in Orissa. So leaving aside the mentions made in the Dharmasastras 
of Orissa, a brief discussion is presented here on the basis of the works 
noticed and materials available so far. 


1. Bhuvanesvaripujapallava 


This is the work of Gajapati Purusottam Deva (1466-1496 AD), a renowned 
royal scholar of Solar dynasty in Orissa. This may be taken as the first 
Tantric work available so far. The work is composed on the rites and 
rituals of Goddess Bhubaneswari, one of the ten mahavidyas of Tantric 
cult. This has not been published. 


2. Durgotsava 

This is also another Tantric work by Gajapati Purusottam Deva on the 

worship of Durga which like Durgotasava-Viveka of Sulapani of Bengal 

was regarded as an authority by the later Tantra writers of Orissa.3 But 

unfortunately the work is not available now. 

3. Saradasaradarcana Paddbhati 

This work written by Godavara Misra, a renowned Tantrika and royal 

preceptor of the Gajapati Prataparudra Deva (1497-1534 AD) is a famous 
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work on the worship of Durga observed during the season of Autumn. 
The author Godavara was honoured with the title of ‘Godavarivardhana’ 
for his Tantric achievement during the war between the king of Vijayanagar 
and the Gajapati of Orissa. The work starts with the following prayer - 

qe mrufd meat dlao୍yh ଷ୍‌ | 

ଅସ ୩୯୩୮୪୧୪ ୨୧୪ର୍ଙପଙ୍ପଧ୍‌ ।। 
The work deals with various Tantric rites and rituals, worship of five 
deities, nyasa, purification of mantra and devata, worship of wooden 
image of Goddess Durga, various weapons, instruments, different sacrifices, 
car festival and many other related aspects. The author has quoted 
IsSanasamhita, Kalikapurana, Durgakalpa, Durgotsava, Paraskara 
Grhyasutra, Vrhatkalpa, Vrhatdipika, Bhavisyottara, Séasvata Samhita, etc. 
as the authorities in the work.!4 


4. Durgotsava Candika 


This work by Vardhana Mahapatra, son of Kavidindima Jivadeva Acarya 
is an important work on the worship of Durga. The author was a court 
poet of Gajapati Rama Chandra Deva I (1568-1607 AD), the king of 
Khurda and had dedicated it in the name of his patron for which, it is 
presumed, he was awarded the title of ’Bharatibhisana’. This work was 
very popular all over Orissa for which many manuscripts are available 
now. This was published in Oriya scripts in 1904. The work contains 
about 920 verses composed in different metres. But the printed book 
differs from the text of manuscripts which need editing. The work begins 
with the following verse— 


ଆୀଷଞ୍ୱଷୀ୍ଳଧପ: ଝା ମୁ ୩୪6 ୫୧୯ 
ର୍ପୀଞଳସହନମ୍ଫଓ ୪ ସ୍ତ ୩୩୩ମୁ ୟ୮: ଏହ: | 
ddd cua Ae Hat TFC - 
waredaassftrrafar AA: NATIT 115 


5. Tarinikulasudhatarangini 
This work by Ramacandra Udgata (1675-AD) of Ekamss Ksetra, is divided 
into 12 tarangas or patalas. Most of the Tantric rites and rituals, six 
types of abhicara, initiation and incantation of the mantras have been 
discussed in this work.!° The work starts with following prayer— 

ସ୍ପ yg RRS PAT | 

PO Ee HEMI HAHEI | 

xX ଏ 
a ସହ esa 
BarTIGoeuHa fa: vaifa ga ATs: | 
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6. T8&rarcanatarangini 
“This is a work by Ramacandra who may be identified with the author of 
Tarinikulasudhatarangint. This work deals with various aspects of Tantric 
rites and rituals in its 11 tarangas. The author has quoted more than 73 
authorities in this. work.” 


7. Durgayajana-dipika 
This is a famous work by Jagannath Acarya (1750-AD) of Purusottama 
Puri. The work is divided into 48 patalas and deals with the Tantric way 


of worship of goddess Durga in detail. The author has quoted more than 
89 works to authenticate his views. This also remains unpublished.!8 


8. Bhubanegvari Prakasa 

This is a Sakta Tantric work by Vasudeva Rath (1750-AD) son of Kasinatha 
of Puri. The author was a famous smrti-writer of Orissa. He has composed 
18 digests and the work under discussion is one of them. Two patalas 
only of this work are now available. The work starts with the following 
prayer— 


ସସ ସଙ୍ଗ ସଖଷୀସୀମୀସ୍‌ | 
ସସ ମିଧା୩୪ ସ୍ମ ୪୪ ॥! 


9. Jnanavallitantra 


This is a popular Tantric work of Laksesvara Rath (1750-AD), the son 
of Gangadhara of Puri district. The work is divided into 26 prakasas and 
deals with various aspects of Tantric initiation, rites and rituals and 
worship of goddess Bala (sodasi) and Pancasundari, etc. in detail. To 
authenticate the discussions the author has quoted more than 101 
authorities in this work.° Tantric Laksesvara has also composed another 
work called Sivarcanapadhati. His first work starts with the following 
prayer— 

ର୍ଫ ଆସ ୧୮୮୦୪ ନସ: | 

ଫର୍ଥଣୀଙଆୀମଙଙ ଖଁ ଫଲ {ବଙରମଳଙ୍ସୁ 

shar eoqeaagTarararmeRd | 

Tr armurnd aad: fay pa Ad 1 

ଅଂଶ ଞୂସମ ଫିସ ଫସି ସଂ ୧୪: 

୬୩୯୩୨ ୦uq୩U: 5qqe! ୩୩ | 


10. Vidyapaddhat 


This is a work by Krsna ‘Misra who may be identified as 
Mahamahopadhyaya Krsna Misra (1750-AD), a famous smrti-writer of 
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Orissa. This work deals with Stotra, Kavaca, Sataka etc. along with 
worship of Vidya according to the Kaula tradition?!— 


$୩୩୮୪ଷସଙ ®!RGୀ ୩ ସୟ । 
0 କୋଣ ଆ୩ଙଧ ଖୀ || 


11. Vanadurgapuja 


This is a small work by Raghunatha Das (1750-AD), the son of Vasudeva 
and Ambika of village Gadagada on the bank of river Praci in the district 
of Puri. The author was a renowned scholar on various branches of 
Sanskrit-literature namely Smvrti, Jyotisa, poetics, prosody, grammar, Nyaya, 
etc. and has composed many works to his credit. He has also commented 
upon famous Sanskrit works viz. Raghuvamsa, Amarakosa, Nyayaratnavali, 
etc. His work under discussion has also not been published. The work 
starts with— 


fq R¢ ମମ ଅଂଫୀଫଆୀଫଆ ଅସର: | 

ନ ପସ: YorrgRroa | 
12. Puragcaranadipika 
This work by Candrasekhara (1797 AD), a famous smr7ti-writer of Orissa, 
deals on the various sadhanas and repetition of different mantras in its 
4 prakasas. The author has quoted more than 38 renowned Tantras in 


this work to make it authentic. Unfortunately this has also not been 
published.?23 


13. Diksasara 
This is a work in 4 patalas?% by Candrasekhara who may be identified 
with Smritikara Candrasekhara of Orissa. 


14. Syamarcanatarangini 


This work by Visvesvara or Visvanatha Somayaji (18th century), is divided 
into 16 vicis, deals with various Tantric rites in the life of a Tantrika 
beginning from early morning to bed time in the night in detail.®® The 
work starts with— 


SN fpr H-eddcalHud: | 
ହୀ ୧ଫମୀସ ୧୩୩୩୮୪୦4 ।। 


There are some other works namely Tantraratna by Haladhar Misra, 
Ugratarapaddhati by Damodara Nanda, Tantratattavasara by Dinanatha 
Bhusura, Daksina Kalikapuja by unknown authors of Orissa and various 
folk tantras which need further investigation. 
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Conclusion 


The principal aim of the Tantra is liberation and acquirement of 
superanatural power. It now remains to be said that the Tantric culture 
is the greatest of all cultures, because it aims at the spiritual perfection 
and psychic development of man and as such no one can deny that the- 
Tantric culture is the greatest contribution made by India towards the 
world’s civilisation. Whenever in future man awakens to the necessity of 
psychic development or spiritual advancement or of stimulating his latest 
magical faculties, all eyes must turn towards this branch of Sanskrit 
literature and to those few Yogins India still possesses, for the most 
minute, accurate, easy and practical system of psychic exercises even 
conceived by man in any country or in any time in history. 
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Elements of Mother Goddess 


among the Tribals of Orissa 
Dr. Rabinarayan Dash* 


Mother-goddess concept is an age-old one whose origin is lost in hoary 
antiquity. From the stone ages this idea has pervaded the domain of 
human thought. Evidences of the same are to be found in the rock 
shelter paintings in a crude way. During that period the human groups 
were roaming in search of food. As it appears, they were in a much less 
advanced state than the present day tribals. Hence we can consider 
them to be of primitive tribes and their relics could safely be considered 
tribal. The perforated stones found in Orissa and the Yoni stone found 
from the Kalahandi district have been held by many as relics of the 
worship of mother-goddess. While the former relics have been assigned 
to the neolithic period of the stone age, the latter object, i.e. the female 
organ has not been assigned to any date. The mother goddess element 
found in the Harappan culture is not being considered here since it was 
an urban culture. However, the rock paintings belonging to the prehistoric 
period found from Middle India contain mother and child representations 
and may be initially an element of the mother cult though not the mother- 
goddess cult. But it can definitely be claimed that they are the workmanship 
of the tribal people of pre-literate society. Further, those figures are of 
considerable antiquity and lead us to form the idea that the mother 
goddess concept and its place in society is neither modern nor medieval 
and is not even an early historic one. 


The earliest literature of the world is the Veda. Its compilation and date 
of origin are shrouded in mystery. However, the vedas are prior to the 
Harappan culture according to most scholars. The names of Uma, Rudrani 
and Bhavani are to be found from the period of the Rig-Veda to that of 
the composition of the Grihyasutras. Rudra has been worshipped under 
various names and these goddesses are the consorts of Rudra-Siva at 
different points of time, though they continued to be various manifestations 
of the same mother. As Rudra-Siva or Siva is not considered as an Aryan 
deity by the Aryans and in the Satarudriya verses he was painted as a 
mountainer and harmful to the gods, he could be considered as tribal 
and his consorts as tribals also. 


* Curator, Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar-14 
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In the Mahabharata (c.1200 B.C.), particularly in the Bhima Parva (Ch.23) 
we get the name of Durga, she has been addressed as Kumari, Kali, 
Kapali, Mahakali, Chandi, Katyayani, Karala, Vijaya, Kausiki, Uma and 
Kantaravasini. In the Virata Parva (ch.6) she has been called 
Mahisamardini. Analysing these names we find that Katyayani and Kausiki 
belonged to the priestly families of the Vedic times. The names like 
Kumari, Kali, Kapali, Mahakali and Karala probably belong to the Saivite 
order. From the names of Chandi and Kantaravasini we could make it 
for certain that they belonged to the forest tribes. The Virata Parvan of 
the Mahabharata (Ch.6) gives the name Mahisamardini which can not 
but the tribal goddess transformed into a manifestation of Durga. Though 
some scholars have depicted this deity to have originated in the Middle 
East and Europe yet the Indian society is well adapted to the worship 
of this mother cult and in Orissa we find a number of centres observing 
its dominance among the goddesses as the consort of Siva or in 
independent states. The goddess Mahisamardini is stated in the 
Mahabharata as fond of wine, flesh and beasts. Further it is mentioned 
that she was permanently residing in the Vindhya mountain. Harivamsa 
also gives the same account of her abode and offerings. Bhandarkar 
(1956:142) writes that in a hymn to Apaya (Durga) she is represented 
as the goddess of ’Sabaras, Pulindas, Barbaras and other wild tribes, 
and as fond of wine and flesh. This further identifies Durga as the 
goddess of the tribals. Thus from the time of Uma, the consort of Girigsa, 
the dweller of the mountain, till the time of Durga we find tribal goddesses 
worshipped by the non-tribals. But when we consider the aspect of mother 
goddess as affectionate and loving to her children, it is difficult to reconcile 
the aspects discussed above. However, when we analyse the various 
roles of a mother, we have to accept the ferocious aspect also as a 
quality of a mother who brings to book the recalcitrant offsprings for 
the good of other children and all. Among the Orissan tribes goddesses 
like Durga, Vindhyavasini and Chandi are found worshipped. Most likely 
Kantaravasini is the presiding deity of Mahakantara of the inscription 
recorded by Samudragupta and is identified with the Kalahandi-Koraput- 
Vastar areas of Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. Probably in latter times 
she was designated as Vindhyavasini. 


Coming to the historic period we find aboriginal mother goddess elements 
crept into the Orissan pantheon. They are unique in their conception 
and iconographic features. In the fifth-sixth centuries A.D. the king 
Tustikara and his mother were devout worshippers of Stambhe$svari. 
There are other feudatories from the ruling families of the Sulkis and 
the Bhanjas who were also worshipping Stambhesvari in between fifth 
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to eleventh centuries A.D. It is certain that the Stambhesvari or the 
pillar goddess with the anointment of vermillion has become the goddess 
of the rulers. Some believe that she is the counterpart of Lord Siva who 
was present in a Stambha form during the past to test Brahma and 
Visnu. Besides this legend of the Puranas the aboriginals of Orissa, 
particularly the Kondhs are found worshipping the pillar goddess in the 
name of Dharani and Meria sacrificing post which might have been 
designated as Khambesvari representing the goddess of the past. As 
such, we can arrive at the point that towards the fifth centuries A.D. or 
earlier the Kondh goddess Khambesvari had become socialised through 
worships by the non-kondh and non-aboriginal people of Orissa in certain 
pockets. Among these centres Sonepur is one where there is a temple 
built for the Stambhesvari. The inscriptions from other parts of India 
provide the names of Amralohita (Rajguru : 1973:164) and Vindhyavasini 
(Rajguru: 1973:171-2) being socialised during thirteenth and fifteenth 
centuries A.D. respectively. They indicate the adoption of the tribal 
goddesses by the non-tribals. 


During the early Christian eras and the medieval periods when the 
Tantric Buddhism flourished in India several goddesses from the aboriginal 
tribes were included into the Buddhist pantheon. They include Parna 
Savari, Kukuta, Matangini, Laghu-varahi, Sukatunda, Kiratini, etc. 
Their tribal origin can be ascertained through their forms, names and 
the modes of worship. Originally endowed with animal forms, dressed 
in tribal costumes and designated by local names, they got the 
superimposition of anthropomorphic shapes and assumed Sanskritized 
names in subsequent ages. 


The tribal mother goddesses in Orissa are many and varied. They can 
either be termed as goddesses or mother goddesses since all these 
goddesses are either benevolent or malevolent aspects of the mother. 
As per the nature of the environment and belief they could be classified 
into ‘natural’ and ’aereal’ goddesses. The ‘natural’ goddesses can be 
classified into universe, earth and forest goddesses of the mother aspect. 
The aereal goddesses could be called spirits pervading the belief of the 
aboriginals. In many cases excepting the mother earth other deities are 
ill-defined as regards sex and in many cases a particular deity is considered 
as both female and male. Earth as the protector of beings is worshipped 
by almost all the tribes of Orissa. The most striking among them is the 
worship of Tana Penu. The Kondhs propitiated this deity with human 
sacrifices. Besides, Bhuinya, Sora, Koya, Juang, etc. worship the mother 
earth in the names of Dhartimata or Basu miata, Labosum, Bhum, Basudha, 
etc. respectively. But the Saoras consider Labosum as either male or 
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the female. However, the deity is associated with the fertility rites relating 
to agriculture of the Saoras. The worship of the mother earth brings 
forth various symbols varying from tribe to tribe. However, these ;symbols 
are represented by a piece of wood or wooden pillar, a stone, a sword, 
etc. Probably this pillar either of wood or stone was representing the 
mother earth during the historic period and was known as Stambhesvari 
after being the tutelary deity of some of the ruling families who probably 
detribalised themselves in course of attaining power and position in 
accordance with their territories. 


Nature worship besides that of the mother earth among the tribals of 
Orissa varies in dimension. Various aspects of nature have been worshipped 
by them. These aspects include moon, forest, animals, rain, etc. Some 
of these objects are treated as mother spirits or female powers. The 
Saora nature goddesses include Ganurboi or the goddess of rain and 
Sailungdasum or the creator of spring and streams. The Bhuiynas worship 
pots meaning the spirit of hill or river. It is usually represented by a 
stone.-They also worship ‘cobra’ which is believed by them to be their 
mother. The Gonds worship An Mata the field goddess. The forest deity 
or goddess propitiated by the Oraons can be called the lady of the 
grove. Similarly the Santals worship Jaher Era. The Special forest spirit 
of the Santals is Rongo Ruji. She is represented by a stone at the base 
of a tree. This goddess is greeted with obscure songs and stories. Probably 
she is the goddess of sex inside the forest. These spirits representing 
the goddesses, are at times identified by symbols usually of stone or 
wooden poles, or no symbol is attributed to them. 


Another set of goddesses which appear among the tribal pantheon of 
Orissa are the spirits that cause diseases. These are dreaded and several 
worships are offered to them. They include the Marai Mata of the 
Gonds that causes diseases, Lurnisum or Lurniboi of the Saoras that 
causes small pox, Kukkusumboti who causes cough and pneumonia, Gosal 
Era of the Santals who is the goddess for the wounds, goddess Mat of 
the. Bagta that causes small pox and cholera and Mutyalmma of the 
Koyas causing the same diseases. 


There are innumerable spirits contemplated by the tribals that cause 
various obstacles for men and women. These spirits are worshipped as 
goddesses. The Curins are propitiated by the Santals for saving the lives 
of women during child birth. The goddess Bauti of the Bhuiyans is the 
spirit of a man killed by a bear. The Saora goddess Gayara-Buller creates 
difficulties at the time of delivery. Similarly their goddess: Osmaidaruls 
is considered to be the wife of Kitung and provides magic medicines for 
sorcery, and Buttambo:i is the spirit of a young girl that died young and 
unmarried. 
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There are also several goddesses among the tribals that represent the 
sole authority of hunting. Hunting is the creation of the mother goddess 
for the tribals to be engaged in food collecting as a mass operation in 
lieu of individual pursuits generally termed as food gathering. In this 
connection we find some deities, particularly Chandi, assuming a general 
mother goddess status for various tribes like Mundas and Oraons. The 
goddess representing hunting among the Birhors is Mahali Chaati. It is 
very likely that Chandi was later adopted by the Saivite worshippers as 


the consort of Siva. 


The tribals are the worshippers of some of the goddesses for whom 
fasts are observed. These mother goddesses include Thakurani or Laksmi 
of the Bhuiyas. The Devi-Mai of the Oraons is worshipped in a Devi 
asthana, i.e., a place specially marked for the Devi by the side of a palas 
tree. The goddess Orissa-Manjorasum of the Saoras is a female spirit 
flanked by two male spirits. They represent, to some extent, the Jagannath 
trinity of the Oriya nation. According to one view probably these tribal 
gods and goddesses or the father and mother spirits have been adopted 
by the tribals from the non-tribal people. But the other view that these 
father and mother cults have found their way into the non-tribal society 
may equally hold good. 


Tribals have their village goddesses worshipped exclusively in the villages. 
These are differently named among the tribes of Orissa, for instance, 
the Bhuiyas call them Karnosum. Other tribes have special village deities 
differing in name from village to village and it is not possible to provide 
exact facts about them since they are widely present in Orissa and are 
in a state of constant transformation. However, they form the mother 
goddess elements of the tribal villages. 


The Vindhyavasini of the Binjhals, Bhavani of the Savaras, Kanta Kuanri 
or Kumari of the Bhuyas and Mamili or Pile of the Koyas are ferocious. 
Except the Koya deities the others are in all likelihood adopted as the 
slight modifications in their names indicate. These deities along with 
Chandi mentioned above are considered as the consorts of Siva by the 
non-tribals in order to infuse the ideas of a common culture. It is very 
difficult at the present state of our knowledge to tell whether they have 
originated in the tribal society or imposed on them by the non-tribals; 
it is more probably that the former is the case. 


Tribals have also worshipped mother goddess elements for the protection 
of the domestic animals. The Bhaneghar of the Gonds represents such 
a goddess. But in many other tribes there is a god instead for the 
protection of the bovine animals. Some of the tribes have been worshipping 
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demonessess. Instances of the same are found in the Pida of the Koyas 
and Baranda of the Oraons. They are regarded as Asur-Women. The 
Oraons have a peculiar mother goddess system in which Achraell or the 
special spirit of women is worshipped once in a generation. Similarly 
they worship another spirit known as Jédd for the health and happiness 
of their daughters and nieces. At the base of the Chandi stone a 
representative symbol of a smaller stone is worshipped which is usually 
believed by the Oraons as the offspring of Chandi. This is a clear 
conception of the mother goddess element among the tribes of Orissa. 


It is found that the Khudurukuni, Budhei, Janhi and Sasthi Osas have 
been observed by the tribals. Bhuiyas observed Dhana-koila@ Osa which 
starts from the eighth day of the month of Bh@drav. In this osha Goddess 
Parvati and her consort Mahideva are worshipped. Even they observe 
Thakurani Osa which lasts for the whole month of Margasira. Vows are 
made and the Osd is observed for their fulfillment. From the observance 
of these Osés it is inferred that the Bhuiyas probably were more accultured 
by the Oriya society with their mode of mother goddess worships. Besides 
the god and goddess elements they are observing these fasts, and later 
on the deity elements, particularly Parvati and Mahadeva were thrust 
upon them to de-tribalise their culture. However, these Osas represent 
mother goddess worships by the various sections of women contributing 
to the enrichment of the Orissan Culture. 
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The Sakti Cult and its Salient Features 
in Orissa 


Trnilochan Mishra 


In its religious concept, Sakti (noun, derived from the Sanskrit root 
Sak=’to be able to’), meaning energy or power, is the deified form of 
superhuman force either in its totality as Primal Energy (Adyasakti) or 
a part, portion, portion of a part (kala, amsa, kalamsa) thereof. The 
worship of Sakti in the shape of signs, symbols, figures, figurines or 
images is among the oldest cults of the world (Jidejian, N. 1968)!.-In 
most civilisations, e.g., Achaian, Canaanite, Hittite, Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Sumerian, Indus Valley, etc., the primal energy matrix was conceived of 
as Mother Goddess since the mother to a child is the sole embodiment 
of all forms of power—creative, protective, disciplinarian/destructive— 
along with an abiding interest in the ultimate welfare of the child. Embedded 
in this eternal psychic principle, Saktism unlike other religious cults 
had a secular origin and it enjoys a secular base throughout. 


In the recorded texts we find Sakti: conceived of as a feminine deity first 
in the Rgveda in Devi or Vagambhmni sukta (Mandala X, 125, 1-8). According 
to the Aswalayana recension of the Rgveda, it is svadka or the feminine 
power sustained within the Divine Spirit (V1, 393). Later, this power is 
personified as Ambika (= mother), who is said to be the sister (Vajasaneyi 
Samhita, 111, 53) or wife (Taittiriya Aranyaka, X, 18) of the Power God 
Rudra. She is the ’fire-coloured’ Durga in Taittiriya Aranyaka (X, 2)2. 
She is also Niriuti, the dark, dreadful power described in Satapatha 
Brahmana. Subsequently she comes to be described under a variety of 
names, viz., Uma (=splendour), the daughter of the Himavant (Kenopanisad, 
I, 12), Durga, Katyayani and Kanyakumari in the Durga Gayatri mentioned 
in Taittiriya Upanisad and Gauri and Girisita in the Gauri Gayatri 
mentioned in Maitrayaniya Samhita. Mundakopanisad (1,2,4) gives her 
other name as Kali and in Sri siukta appended to Rgveda, she is first 
mentioned as Laksmi. The Sakti cult was treated elaborately i ina number 
of Sakta Upanisads, the chief among them being Devi Upanisad, Tripura 
Tapini Upanisad, etc. There, she is described as Durga, Mahalaksmi, 
Narayani, Saraswati, Vaisnavi, etc. (Devi Upanisad, V, 2). 


“It may be noted that the Sanskrit word ‘Sakti’ carries an implied sense 
of female power since it bears also the figurative menaing of ‘’yoni’ 
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(= female generative organ). As such, it is the counterpart of the phallus 
of Siva and "alone or in combination with the Linga it is an object of 
worship by the followers of Saktis" (Dowson, J. (1961)3. Worshipped as 
forms of power, Sakti which signifies the ‘active powers of gods like 
Visnu, Siva/ Rudra, Brahma, Indra, etc. is representewd as their consorts— 
Laksmi, Siva/ Rudrani, Brahmi, Indrani, etc: In the holistic concept, she 
is Mahadevi, the supreme Power Goddess embodying the active powers 
of all gods. She transcends all divine powers and is identified with Brahman; 
she is Brahmasvarupa* and the potential energy of the Ultimate Reality, 
having the triple attributes of ’sattva’, ’rajas’ and ’tamas’ (Svetasvataro- 
panisad, 1.3)°. 


According to the Sakti cult, she is the Supreme Divine identical with 
volitional or creative Brahman (Farquhar, J.N. 1920)¢. In terms of our 
philosophical systems, she is no other than ’Prakrti’ or Root-evolvent of 
the Samkhya, ’Kundalini’ or the Encircling Potential of the Yoga and 
’Mahamaya’ or the Cosmic Nescience of the Vedanta systems. The Sakta 
Upanisads describe her as the Creative Power of Siva, where Siva is the 
master of all life-forms (/ivesa) and She, the pervasive vital Spirit standing 
upon or supported by it (Tripura Tapini Upanisad, 1.6.14). She pervades 
the world as ’pure consciousness’ as shown by Aurobindo in The Mother. 


The Sakti cult found its fullest expression in the puranas. Although by 
implication she is the counter-part of Siva, Sakti is depicted as the Supreme 
Goddess reinforced with the integrated powers of gods, being empowered 
to kill the Asuras or evil forces. The major puranas dealing with her 
activities are : Markandeya Purana, which includes seven hundred verses 
known as ’Durga-saptasati’ or ‘Devi Madhadtmya’, a veritable textbook for 
the worshippers of Devi as Durga or Chandi (= the fierce one); 
Brahmavaivarta Purana, which describes the worship of Durga, Laksmi, 
Sarasvati, Radha, Tulasi in the part known as ’Prakrti Khanda’; Vamana 
Purana (Chap. XVIID, and two upa-puranas, nameiy Devi Bhagavata 
and Kalika Purana. Of the last two sources which deal exclusively with 
the worship of the power goddess, the former provides a comprehensive 
information regarding the cult of Devi worship. In the Latter we find in 
addition an account of the manifestation of the goddess Kali and of "the 
births of Bhairavas and Vetalas whose devotion to the different forms of 
Devi describes in detail the rites and formulae of which her worship 
consists," (Wilson, H.H)?. These sources tell us that she killed Mahisasura 
three times, first as Ugrachandi, then as Bhadrakali and finally as Durga, 
the unassailable. She killed Sumbha and Nigumbha assuming the terrible 
forms of Chandi-Tara and Chhinnamasta and she became Chamunda on 
killing Chanda and Munda. The Ramayana tells us how goddess Durga 
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as Mahisamardini was invoked by Rama with a view to getting her 
blessings in the battle against Ravana (VI, 110), the untimely invocation 
(akalabodkana) of her in Autumn providing the occasion for the celebration 
of our annual Durga Puja. In the Mahabharata, she is prayed to as 
Mahisamardini by Yudhisthira (Virataparva, VI) and as Durga by Arjuna 
(Bhismaparva, VI, 23ff.) 

The goddess in the manifestation of her dark form is Kali. The Puranic 
sources tell us that Sati appeared as Kali when, with her husband uninvited, 
she insisted on going to the yajna being performed by her father Daksa; 
at that time according to Tantrasara she assumed the forms of the ten 
Mahavidyas and irked Siva. We also learn that Kali emerged as an 
independent divinity from the forehead of goddess Bhagavati when the 
gods tortured by Sumbha and Nigumbha appeared before Bhagavati for 
help. We learn from Lilagama Tantra that the supreme goddess assumed 
the form of Kali when she became angry with the gods at the time of 
their churning the oceans. Kalika Purana describes in detail how the 
goddess, when she multiplicd herself to eight-fold forms (Astachandi), 
became Kali and with each form assisted by eight ’yoginis’ quaffed the 
blood of Raktavirya before any drop fell unto the earth. 


The Saktas in the Tantric tradition are ideologically monists. Sakti for 
them is the Supreme Reality—omnipresent, omniscient, the non-qualified 
consciousness without beginning and end. In his Tantra sadhana the 
sadhaka feels at one with Sakti and like the Advaitavadin realises his 
identity with the Goddess. "I am Devi, none else" (Kularnava Tantra, 
I, sls. 6-10). The Tantras gave a new dimension to the Sakti cult by 
emphasizing the ritualistic aspect consisting of mantra (occult syllables), 
yantra (symbolic diagrams), dhyana (meditation) and the five-fold form 
of worship (patala, paddhati, kavacha, namasahasri and stotra) conducted 
in accordance with seven acharas (modes), but in practice by either 
daksinachara (the right-handed mode) or vamachara (the left-handed 
mode). While the former is consistent with the. Vedic practices, the 
latter is esoteric. There are five requisites of Tantric worship known as 
the five ma-karas, namely madya (wine), mansa (flesh) matsya (fish), 
mudra (mystic gesticulations of the hands) and maithuna (sexual union). 
Since Tantra employs figurative language, these ma-karas are but anukalpas 
(symbols) suggestive of the process of inward integration (antaryaga) 
of the physical and sensual to the psychic and spiritual. (Sankaracharya, 
Saundaryalahari, sl. 41-commentary of Laksmidhara)®. The daksinacharis 
present the ma-karas through reasonable surrogates; for instance they 
substitute a cucurbita fruit for flesh, coconut water in a copper vessel 
for wine and so on. The vamacharis, however, employ the anukalpas 
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literally, thus indulging in violence and sensuality. The Buddhist Tantras 
were a potent influence in shaping the Sakti cult. Their concept of Heruka 
in place of Mahisamardini, of Tara, Chamunda, the ten Mahavidyas 
including Bhattarika, the Matrikas and the Kumaris, etc., exercised an 
impact on the corresponding concepts in Sakta tantras. 


The evolution of the Sakti cult took place over ages in course of which 
it has imbibed different traits under different influences. It includes the 
secular elements coming down from the local traditions in vogue amidst 
the tribal and forest folk among whom perhaps it originated. It contains 
the classical elements of the Vedic and Upanisadic periods envisaging 
the cult divinities as feminine powers endowed with either benign or 
terrible attributes. It embodies the conceptual multiplicity of the Puranic 
age, considering the divine entity in her multiple manifestations as the 
active powers of gods or as the Supreme Power transcending all powers, 
presented as Mahamaya, Mahavidya, Mahadevi, Maheswari, Mahakali, 
Mathalaksmi, Mahasarasvati, etc. The cult inhered the esoteric elements 
or imbibed modifications under Tantrism with the admission of newer 
deities like matrikas, yoginis, Bhairavas and Vetalas and an elaboration 
of the rites of worship. 


A selective list of the names of Goddess Durga given below will indicate 

the different aspects of the cult. 

Origin : Girija, Haimavati, Vindhyavasini, 
Mandaravasini, Kantaravasini, Pravati, 
Parnafsavari, etc. 

Virginity-(Kumari worship) : Kanyakumari, Kumari, Kanya, Avara 
Kalyani, etc. The goddess is conceived 
as nine virgins navakanya. 


Form and colour : i, Uma (bright), Gauri (bright and 
brilliant), Jagad Gauri, Tripurasundari, 
Mohini, etc. 


ii. Ghora, Kali, Shyama, Bhramari, Kotari 
(naked), Digambari, Pingala, etc. 
Function (maintenance) : Jagaddhatri, Jaganmata, Lokamata, 
Visvambhara, Annapurna, Sakambhari 
(herb-nourishing power deity of 


agriculture). 
Benevolence : Siva, Mangala, Sarvamangala, Kalyani, etc. 
Power over Evil Durga, Dasabhuja,, Mahisamardini, 
Chandika, Chamunda, Chhinnamasta, etc. 
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War goddess/goddess : Durga, Mahisamardini, Dasabhuja, Vijaya, 

of victory etc. 

Fierceness : Karali, Bhairavi, Matangi, Raktadanti, 
Ugra, Mahogra, Ugrachanda, Prachanda, 
Chandogra, etc. 


Divine consort : Bhagavati, Iswari, Tryambaki, Siva, 
Rudrani, Bhuvaneswari, Maheswari, etc. 

Penance (siddhi) : Uma, Sati, Arya, Rddhi, Daksina, Aparna, 
etc. 

Mabhavidya : Kili, Tara, Nityaklinna, Mahavidyesvari, 
etc. (with ten, sixteen or twentyseven 
synonyms). 

Adyasakti : Mahamaya, Ananta, Nitya, Maheswari 

(Prime/Supreme Power) (transcendent); Viswasraya, Viswamika 


(immanent), etc. 


8 


The Sakti cult in its earliest form of worship of stones, pillars, trees, 
etc., which was in vogue among the pre-Aryan population of Orissa must 
have claimed the approval of the Aryan settlers in view of its symbolic 
nature. This was a somewhat secular origin and with the minimum 
modification, it has been existing side by side with the worship of the 
Brahmanical deities from time immemorial. However, the cult had-been 
spelt out in full under the Puranic influence before the Christian era. 
Centuries after it came under the influence of Tantrism when the forms 
and concepts of some deities and the modes of rituals underwent 
modifications. From the 7th century AD onwards, especially during the 
Bhaumakara rule in the 8th and 9th centuries, under the impact of 
Buddhist Tantrism, which flourished in Orissa, the worship of Chamunda, 
Yoginis, Vetalas, etc. had a span of sway although during the reign of 
the later Bhaumas and the Somavamsis (between the 9th and 11th centuries 
AD) Saktism merged gradually into Saivism. The merger of the two 
cults with point-to-point consistency has been so natural that ’a separate 
entity of the Sakti cult is hardly discernible’ (Panigrahi K.C. 1981, Cuttack, 
History of Orissa, p.330). Subsequently when the wave of Vaisnavism 
overran Orissa, Saktism got completely assimilated in a typical way so 
as to be harmonised within the fold of the concurrent worship of the five 
major deities, the other four being Visnu, Siva, Ganega and Sirya. Thus 
the Sakti cult in Orissa has the following salient characteristics : 
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i. secular origin and ancientry, 

ii. extensive particicipation of the people in its popular form, 

iii. evolution constituted by Vedic, Puranic and Tantric components, 
iv. harmonisation with Saivism, 


v. assimilation (by relating all goddesses to their consorts and families) 
within the fold of the five major gods, and 


vi. a personal approach in religion as in the Jagannath cult. 


III 


A unique feature of the Sakti cult in Orissa is its extensive popular form. 
The cult has assumed the proportion of an all-embracing faith adhered 
to directly or indirectly by one and all in the form of worship of grama 
devati (village goddess). There are villages with or without a common 
Visnu or Siva temple, but there is no village, no hamlet, not even the 
part of a large village (shi, khandi or para) that is without its grama 
devat. The deity is a piece or a few pieces (treated as sisters) of stone, 
rarely an image, placed on a pedestal in an improvised shrine or in the 
open, may be under some shady tree. No matter whether Aryanised 
(Sanskritised) or not, she is the custodian of the villagers’ welfare and 
their protectress in times of calamity. Commonly described as Thakurani— 
a more intimate term than Devi—she is a spiritual partner in the villagers’ 
social life; she can be worshipped by one and all, preferably by the 
women folk, with or without the mediation of a priest. Whenever there 
arises an auspicious occasion in any family like a festival, a birthday or 
a wedding, she is anointed with oil/ghee and hand-made turmeric paste, 
bathed, clad in a red or black scarf—that is her favourite colour—and 
then worshipped with flowers, food offerings, lamps, frankincense and 
prayer. All the same, she is worshipped as Durga with recitations from 
’Durgasaptafsati’ during Durga Puja or as Mangala, Sasthi or any other 
goddess on the proper festival day. In addition to her, in many homes 
there may be the family goddess represented by a pillar of the house or 
the stone pestle that is used for making spices into a paste (silapua). Of 
course, in every tribal home a wooden or bamboo pole is taken to be the 
home goddess. 


While some grama devatis have the Sanskritised or classical names of 
goddesses, majority of them have popular names associated with the 
cult or suggestive of common social traits. The ‘folk etymolgy’ of such 
names may provide some interesting clues as to the conceptualisation of 
the popular form of Sakti cult in Orissa. 
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i. Binjhasuni (Vindhya-vasini), Nemalasuni (Nirmalya-vasini), Bhuasuni 
(Bhu-vasini : she is a Chamunda image, but benign and the protectress 
against epidemics) and by analogy, Palasuni, Olasuni, etc.; Jhadeswari, 
Thaneswari; Samalai, Barunei, etc., (suggestive of dwelling places); 


ii. Kanakai (Kanyak3), Kali Jai (dark girl ?), Sauruni and Patara Sauruni 
(Parnasavari), Budhi Thakurani, etc., (suggesting status); 


iii. Dalakhai, Podakhai, Jahnikhai, Ambakhai (Ambika ? or mango 
relishing ?), etc., indicating favourite food offerings; 


iv. Nekudisuni and Kapadasuni (receiving old or new cloth pieces) 
suggesting the tokens liked by the goddess; 


v. Vasulei/Vaseli, Jagulai, Hingulai, Chachikai (Charchika of the Buddhist 
Tantra), Sarala (Sarada of the Jain pantheon), Alatei, Upulei, etc., 
(originating from Tantrism, but naturalised into the popular, homely 
tradition). 


Sakti worship in its developed form existed in Orissa in the Puranic age 
long before the Christian era. The Sakta shrine of Viraja Devi (Vi-raja 
= rajorahita, i.e., sattvatmika), originally a Brahmanical goddess, is 
mentioned in Vanaparva of the Mahabharata (Chap. 83, Sl. 6-7; Ch. 113, 
S]. 3). Goddess Viraja is copiously mentioned in : Brahmapurana (Ch. 
42, sl. 1), Vayupurana (Pt. II, Ch. 44, sl. 85), Brahmandapurana (Ch. 
29), Harivam$sa, Kapila Samhita and most Tantras, €.g., Tantrachintamani, 
Jnarnava, Maharnava Brhatnila, Préanatosini, etc. Tantras. The first sloka 
of Jamalatantra states that the Goddess of Power manifests Herself as 
Viraja in Udra desa and as Kamaksa on the blue mountain (Kamarupa). 
Viraja is described in her stotra as gold-coloured with two hands—the 
earliest image of the two-handed Mahismamardini.. In one hand she 
holds the tail of a buffalo (the demon Mahisasura) and in the other a 
spear in the posture of piercing its (his) back®?. As opined by K.C. Panigrahi 
(History of Orissa, Op. cit. p. 330), the deity was originally Brahmanical 
but in course of time her cult came under the influence of Buddhism 
during the reign of the Guhasiva family and subsequently the Brahmancal 
tradition was restored during the Gupta period. 


Of the legends centring round goddess Viraja and the Sakta pitha (seat) 
also known as Viraja, there are three notable ones. The legend about 
her origin is to be found in ‘Virajamahatmya’, which forms part of 
Skandapurana. Although according to Vayupurana (II, 44, 85) she was 
installed (sampratisthita) by Brahma, 'Virajamahatmaya’ shows her as 
rising from the’ sacrificial pit when a great yajna was being performed 
at the place by Brahma. The other two legends pertain to the consecration 
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of Viraja pitha, known as Nabhi-Gaya. According to Vayupurana 
(Gayamahatmya), when Gayasura was slashed by Visnu, his head fell at 
Gaya, the navel portion at Viraja (Jajpur) and the feet on the Mahendra 
mountain. The seat of Viraja thus came to be known as Nabhi Gaya, 
where pindas offered to pitrins bring about the salvation of three times 
seven generations. The other legend which occurs in Brahmandapurana 
(Pithanirnaya) states that when Siva after the death of his spouse Sati 
took her dead body on his shoulder and danced furiously, Visnu cut off 
the corpse with his wheel in 51 pieces that fell over different parts of the 
country. The navel portion fell at Viraja which therefore became a major 
Sakti pitha of the the country. 


Saktism came to be amalgamated with Saivism and Buddhism from the 
7th century AD onwards and the process was expedited during the 
Bhauma rule of Orissa (736-950 AD). The first three rulers of the Bhauma 
dynasty, Kshemankaradeva, Sivakaradeva (Unmattasimha) and 
Subhakaradeva were Buddhists. Subhakaradeva through the influence 
of his Sakta queen Madhavadevi showed indulgence towards Saktism. 
According to Binayak Mishra (Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, p. 26) by 
and large the Bhaumas were Saktas. In fact Jivadevacharya in his Bhakti 
Bhagavatam!® refers to the Bhauma rulers as worshippers of Viraja. 
The later Bhauma rulers professed Saivism. Taking all this into 
consideration K.C. Panigrahi opines : "... the earlier rulers of this dynasty 
were Buddhists, but the Buddhism of this period, as already observed, 
was a mixed religion in which Buddhism, Saivism, Saktism and Tantrism 
had become strangely amalgamated. "(Panigrahi, K.C. Op. Cit. p. 331). 


The signs of the aforesaid amalgamation are easily noticed at Bhubaneswar. 
The Sakta shrines built during the Bhauma rule include the four temples 
on the four sides of the tank Vindu Sarobar which enshrine Chamunda 
and Mahigamardini images. Of these the most characteristic, both in the 
cult as well as architectural concepts, is the Vaitala temple consecrated 
to Vetala(s) with the help of whom the Kapalikas used to attain siddhi. 
While the Kapalikas were worshippers of Siva, the goddess worshipped 
in the Vaitala temple is the Tantric gakti-goddess Chamunda, an eight- 
handed deity in terrific form; and on the wall there is the figure of a 
Bhairava (a prototype of Siva) with a still more terrifying look. Thus 
there is a curious amalgamation of Saktism, Saivism and Buddhist Tantrism. 
There is a platform in front of Chamunda and historians tell us that it 
was meant for the execution of human and animal sacrifices. This type 
of Saktism that we find in the Vaitala temple is patent to Buddhist 
Tantrism of the violent form. 
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Though controversial still, by common consent Orissa is identified with 
the Uddiyana pitha of the Buddhist Tantras. Even without entering the 
controversy, it can be safely claimed that the Budhist tantras originated 
and extensively flourished in Orissa between the 8th and 10th centuries 
in a three tier development. The Mahayana sutras were first converted 
into mantras intended to be used as the six abhicharas (= employment 
of spells for malevolent purpose) namely, marana, mohana, stambhanda, 
vidvesana, ucchatana and vasikarana. The applications of the abhicharas 
practised esoterically in the left-handed mode with the five ma-karas 
constitute the corpus of Buddhist Tantrism. The system developed further 
into three sub-systems viz. vajrayana (vajra = Siinya or void), a philosophical 
sub-system formulated by Indrabhuti of Sambhala (Sambalpur); Sahajayana 
or Kayasadhana (control of the sensual mechanism) formulated by 
Indrabhuti’s sister Laksminkara and Kalachakrayana (Kalacharka = wheel 
of time), a relevant spiritual sub-system introduced by Acharya Pitopada 
who used to teach at Ratnagiri in modern Jajpur district. It is said that 
Padmasambhava, an adopted son of Indrabhuti achieved siddhi according 
to Sahajayana using Mandarava as his uttarasadhika at Viraja. The saying 
in common parlance that the people of Orissa were left-handed worshippers 
(Kalingah vamacharinah) applied to the historic period of Tantric 
experiments. 


Until about the 7th century AD the goddess around whom the Sakti cult 
centred was Durga in the image of Mahisamardini or simply Sakti presented 
through some powerful symbol. The example of the latter category is 
the goddess Stambheswari in the form of a wooden pillar, whose worship 
began in Western Orissa as is known from the Terasinga Copper plate 
grant of Tustikaradeva. The worship was popular and is still prevalent 
and may have had a semblance of the wooden form of the icons in the 
Jagannath cult. The monarchs of the Sulki, Bhanja and Tunga dynasties 
claimed to be the padabhaktas (feet-worshippers) of the goddess. Her 
most celebrated shrine is at Sonepur in Bolangir district. The worship 
of the Puranic goddess Durga, on the other hand, acquired importance 
in the other parts from the 5th century AD. The image of a four-handed 
Durga mounted on a lotus-marked pedestal with a lion figure underneath, 
which is preserved in the Orissa State Museum, is believed to be of the 
4th, 5th century. In Orissa a number of royal families and personages 
were devout worshippers of Durga. Besides the Bhaumas who worshipped 
Viraja, there were the Mudgal kings of Toshali (Balasore-Cuttack-Puri 
region) contemporaneous with the Mathara lings (350-498 AD), the 
Sailodbhavas (619-735 AD) and among the later Gangas, who synthesized 
Brahmanical religion, perhaps Langula Narasimhadeva (1245-64 AD) who 
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in various temple inscriptions (Dwaravasini temple on Vindusagara tank 
and Sekharesvara temple, Kapilas) is called ’Durgaputra’, the son of 
Durga. 

Two features of the Durga images deserve attention. While in a few 
temples, especially of the earlier period, Durga is the main deity worshipped 
in the sanctum (Gouri temple, Bhubaneswar, Vimala temple, Puri, Mangala 
temple, Kakatpur, etc.), her images are found installed externally as 
parsva-devata in almost all Siva temples—at the door in a temple on the 
Vindusagar tank, in the porch of Mohini temple, Bhubaneswar and the 
outer niches in most cases. Such placements which are in the nature of 
seat adjustments indicate how a rapproachment between Saivism and 
Saktism had come about. The second feature relates to the number of 
the pairs of hands went on increasing, as in the case of the Bhairavas. 
Upto the 6th century, the deity was four-handed, during the Sailodbhava 
period six-handed, during the 8th-9th centuries eight-handed (Sarala of 
Jhankad, Durga of Tapang, Mahisasuramardini of Baidyeswar, Banki, 
Durga in the Gouri temple, Bhubaneswar, etc.), from the 10th century 
onwards ten-handed (Bhagavati at Parahat, Cuttack, at Kuanra in Dhenkanal 
and the goddess in the porch of Sisireswar temple, Bhubaneswar). In 
the Prachi valley, however, there are goddesses with hands ranging 
from two to sixteen. The clay images of Durga temporarily installed for 
worship have usually ten hand - dasabhuja - but the practice seems to 
be of comparatively recent origin. Worship of established deities, trade 
tools or pitchers symbolising the goddess has been running down from 
ages. 


As we have noted under Buddhist Tantrism, the worship of Chamunda 
and Varahi took precedence over the classic vogue and their images 
were installed at different places. The major Chamunda images are : the 
presiding deity in the temple of Khiching in Mayurbhan;j, the eight- 
handed Chamunda known as Bhima at Bhimpur in Balasore district, the 
Chamundas at Jajpur, a four-handed one at Balisahi in Dhenkanal district, 
a few four-handed ones at Angeswar, Motia, Lataharan, all in the Prachi 
valley, etc. There is a temple consecrated to Varahi at Chourasi in Puri 
district, another at Narendrapur near Gadi in Bhadrak district and a 
temple for the trio Brahmani, Vaisnavi and Parvati at Shergad in Balasore 
district. The Chamundas are goddesses like Durga, but conceptually 
different. She is characterised by fierce look, slender figure with sunken 
eyes, sunken belly wearing a garland of human skulls and she used to 
be worshipped for the abhicharas. 


Allied in theme is the worship of the Sapta Matrikas. Two groups of 
Sapta Matrikas are found at Jajpur, a comprehensive group in a temple 
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on the bank of the Vaitarani and another in mutilated form lying in the 
open in the compound of the S.D.O. quarters. The Matrikas inside the 
temple are : Chamunda seated on a corpse, Varahi on a buffalo, Indrani 
on an elephant, Vaisnavi on Garuda, Maheswari on a bull, Kaumari on 
a peacock and Sivadwiti the mother of Yama with figures worshipping 
her carved in the pedestal. The Sapta Matrikas at Puri on the bank of 
the Markandeswara tank include Varahi, Indrani, Vaisnavi, Kaumarni, 
Sivani, Brahmani and Chamunda and in addition Ganesa and Virabhadra. 
Periodwise the Matrikas are divided into two groups, those built earlier 
ending with the Bhauma rule (8th century) without babies and those 
built later bearing the motherly insignia of babies. The Matrikas seem 
to have ben widespread in Orissa. 


Yogini worship is another component of Tantric Saktism, for the yoginis 
who are described as having been created by Kali as her associates to 
lap up the blood of Raktavirya, in course of time came to be considered 
as presiding over the 64 arts, 18 vidyas and the yantras required for 
Tantric worship. As the Vetalas, so the yoginiS were treated as agents 
of siddhs. It is important to note that of the four existing yogini temples 
in India, two are located in Orissa; one at Hirapur near Bhubaneswar 
and the other at Ranipur-Jharial in Titlagarh sub-division in Balangir 
district. These are hypaethral or roofless circular temples with Bhairava 
at the centre and the yoginis in independent niches around. It was under 
Buddhist Tantrism that Bhairava worship became an accessory factor of 
the Sakti cult. It was postulated that in order to be recognised as a 
pitha, the place must have a presiding Devi as Bhairavi with a corresponding 
Bhairava. Thus there are only two Sakta mandalas in Orissa, namely 
Viraja where Viraja is the Bhairavi and lord Siva is Bhairava and Sriksetra 
where goddess Vimala is the Bhairavi and Jagannath himself is the 
Bhirava!!. 


Jagannatha is the nerve centre, the nucleus of Orissa’s social, political 
and religious history, The Jagannatha cult has played a key role not 
only in absorbing the Sakti cult but also in organising the whole of 
Orissa into an integrated Sakta region called Utkala Sakta Mandala!’. 
This Mandala or region has. its centre at Puri which is Sripitha or 
Vimalaksetra with Vimala as Bhairavi and Jagannatha as the Bhairava. 
The pitha is encircled by seven layers (saptavarana) of pithas—Sripitha, 
Ramapitha, Saktipitha, Avarana-Matrikapitha, Bhairavipitha, Rudrapitha 
and Bhairavapitha—extending upto Ekamraksetra, i.e., Bhubaneswar. 
Each layer has a number of deities within it, there being 35 goddesses 
enshrined with the Saptavarana arca. These 35 Sakti seats along with 
19 Saiva seats and, lying beyond the Saptavarana, 16 Mahapithas, spread 
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out over the entire state of Orissa, constitute the Utkala Sakta Mandala. 
The 16 goddesses guarding the 16 Makhapithas are : Harachandi at 
Saradwipa, Mangala at Kakatpur, Charchika at Banki, Ramachandi at 
Chandrabhaga, Bhagavati at Banpur, Viraja at Jajpur, Sarala at Jhankada, 
Narayani at Maniparvat (near Balugaon), Ugra Tara at Nagakesarpur 
(Tangi), Kichakeswari at Gouripur (Khiching) and Samaleswari at 
Sambalpur. 


The most conspicuous aspect of Saktism in Orissa is its simple form 
purged of esoteric practices. The elements of Buddhist Tantrism were 
mellowed down by its merger into Saivism. The period of Ganga rule 
(1038-1424 AD) was marked by an important turning point in the history 
of the cult. The Ganga rulers did not approve of its existing form; on the 
other hand they favoured a synthesis of the various sects on the basis 
of Brahmanical Hindusim, of which the concept of the Trinity of the 
Jagannath and Balabhadra not perhaps as sister to the brothers but as 
an embodiment of Adyasakti or Creative Principle (Bhagint, i.e., endowed 
with ‘bhaga—bhagavati—svapravartika, i.e., self-inducing by nature)!3. 
Such a concept harks back to the Vedic-Upanisadic vision rather than to 
the Puranic sister relationship which causes the confusion between sister 
and wife. Again, it is this synthesis of different sects that admits the 
union of Durga with Madhava celebrated in Durga-Madhava yatra that 
takes place in Aswina. Jagannatha is primarily conceived as Visnu-Narayana 
(of Sri Vaisnavism of Ramanujacharya rather than Gopijana ballabha 
Krishna), which accounts for the importance of Laksmi and her concept 
as Raseswari in the Vasanta-Rasa festival. 


Another important conceptual change that took place during the Ganga 
period is what may be described as the grouping of gods into families. 
During this period all male deities in the Hindu pantheon came to be 
conceived as having their consorts (Panigrahi, K.C. Op. cit. p. 334). 
Temples were built for Parvati, Laksmi and Chhaya in the temple 
compounds of their respective lords, Lingaraja, Jagannatha and the Sun- 
god. No wonder that under the shadow of such a benign concept outlining 
the social life pattern of the people the terrifying aspects of Chamundas 
and Bhairavas fade out; they came to be treated as welfare dispensers 
of men. Thus was gone the creed of violence and there dawned the era 
of heart-felt devotion with ritualistic simplification. Finally during the 
reign of the Suryavamsis when there came the spate of Vaisnavism, the 
flotsam and jetsam of the creed of violence that might be lingering still 
was washed away. With the process of rationalisation gaining ground in 
recent times animal sacrifice has been by and large dispensed with. 
Fundamentalist Tantrics are not heard of. Years ago, a newspaper report 
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of a child sacrifice was found out to be the work of some deranged 
erratic. 


On enquiry from several quarters it is learnt that goddesses Durga and 
Kali are worshipped usually according to the prescriptions of Devi Purana 
and Kalika Purana respectively. The Puja is performed with 16 upacharas 
of which pasu-vali (animal sacrifice) does not form an essential part. 
Where it is offered, a fruit is preferred to a goat, but in any case, it is 
offered with a Tantric mantra. However, the common mantras are endowed 
with Tantric affixations, the structure being : 


Setu + Mantra (interspersed with mystic syllables) + Setu as in — Om 
(Vedic) hmg srng (Tantric) + etat dronapuspam (hrng) Durgayai + Namah 
(Vedic). 

The Tantric mantras for pasuvals abound in additional Tantric syllables 
like Hili, Hili, Kili, Kili, Chiki, Chiki, etc. 

Annual Pujas of goddesses are of two main types, namely the worship 
of clay images (of Durga, Kali, Laksmi, Jagaddhatri, Saraswati and Vasanti 
Durga) in public places and institutionalised worship in the temples of 
goddesses. While the former type is almost the same in Orissa as elsewhere 
in the country, the worship in temples has some difference. For instance, 
Durga is worshipped in temples for sixteen or nine days ending with the 
dasahara, the goddess being dressed on each day as a particular 
manifestation of Durga. Tantric or non-Tantric temple worship adheres 
to the Vedic-Puranic tradition. When the same worship is observed at 
the seat of grama devati, a pitcher full of water (ghata) is worshipped 
as the goddess. 


Institutionalised worship is formal, but there can be non-formal worship 
as well, which is mental and observed with devotion and austerity. The 
latter consists of vratas and osas observed in honour of particular gods 
and goddesses on the days specified for their puja. The osas are observed 
by women and girls for the welfare of their relatives and are singular to 
Orissa. The important osas in honour of goddesses include Mangala 
Osa, Khudurukuni Osa (for girls) and Manabasa Osa (a form of worship 
of goddess Laksmi on Thursdays in the month of Margasira). On these 
occasions the goddesses are considered as spiritual entities visiting a 
family. Thus Sakti worship is not only the most ancient, but also the 
most assimilated cult in Orissa. 


Footnotes 
1. Jidejian, N. 1968, Byblos through the Ages, Chicago, Argonaut Publishers, 
p. 15f. 
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Her description is as follows : (The same sloka occurs in Narayana Upanisad, 
Il, 2). Tam agnivarnam tapasa jvalantim vairockanim karmaphalesu justam 
Dugam devim saranamaham prapadye sutarasi tarase namah. 
Dowson, John. 1961, Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and Religion 
(10th Edn.) p. 377). 
Sa ca Brahmasvarupa mayajitva sanatani, occurs in Kalikapurana. 
Devatmasaktim svagunairnigudkam (Svetasvataropanisad, I, 3). 
Farquhar, J.N. 1920. An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 266. 
Quoted by Dowson, J. Op. cit. p. 143. 
Laksmidhara’s commentary runs thus : Samayinam mantrasya purascharanam 
nasti. Japo nasti. Bahya homo.pi nasti. Bahyapujabidhayo na satyava, Hrikamale 
eva yavat sarvamanustheyam. Of course, Sankara was a samaya-margin, but 
the Kaulas also denounce the literal applications of anukalpas. Kularnava 
Tantra, Ullasa 11, sis. 110-136. 
Cf. Dhrtakanakanibhabha sula-langula-hasta / 

Pravalamahisaprsthe sulamnirbiddhyamana // 
(Virajastotra quoted in 'Glorious Teerth Vaitarani' E. Ramachandra Kar) 
A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts of Orissa, Vol. II p. 75. 
According to Nila Tantra Lord Siva after the navel portion of Sati fell at 
Jajpur moved southwards with the leg portion. Jagannath on hearing about 
it from Chakra himself pacified the angry god by reciting Sivastotra near 
Manikarnika. Hence, another Mandala at Puri. Vide. Nirmalaya, pub. Puri, 
1994, Puja Number—article by Charan Basanta Panda, p. 135. 
First discussed by Basudeva Sahu in Srusti O Sameeksa (Oriya), Christ 
College Magazine, Special Number, 1976-77, p. 166. 
Interpretation by K.C. Mishra in the Cult of Jagannath and later in Shriksetra : 
Sri Jagannath, 1986, Cuttack, pp. 78-79. 
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Sakti Cult in Orissa— 
An Iconographic Overview 


R. K. Mishra 


In the iconographic map of India Orissa occupies a unique place. The 
state abounds in numerous shrines and monuments embellished with 
divergent sculpted images. If religious adherence of the people of Orissa 
at different points of time is to be studied one would be forced to back 
upon myriads of icons of which quite a good number lies abandoned in 
wilderness, almost shied away from the public gaze. Religion or faith of 
the people living in a particular geographical unit, as history shows, 
gets a reorientation from its rulers or towering godmen. It has more or 
less happened in the religious behaviour of the people of Orissa. 


Without going into intricacies of what form of religion was the earliest, 
common historical insight accepts the continued Vedic, later Brahminical 
tradition along with other flourishing schools of faith, i.e., Jainism, 
Buddhism, etc. While pursuing our study on iconography, it takes us 
back to the early 7th, 8th centuries when Sakti worship had already 
gained full acceptance in ancient Orissa and temples/shrines in all parts 
of Orissa had boldly displayed both the presiding and subsidiary deities 
of Saktism. Parvati, Durga (Simhavahini), Mahisamardini, Candi, Camunda, 
Matrka, Kali, Mangala, Uma-Maheswar, Ardhanarisvara, etc. had started 
occupying the Siva temples, though in many places they were installed 
in individual shrines. 


MAHISAMARDINI 
Variant forms: 


During 8th and 9th centuries (i.e. during the period of Bhaumakara rule 
in Orissa) mostly Mahisamardini Durga was found adorning the Siva 
Temples as a Parsvadevata replacing the earlier tradition of Parvati. 
This order was again summarily changed during the SomavamSsi rule in 
Orissa. Mahisamardini, at a later stage, had her own shrine mostly in 
the north in the Siva temple. The composite status of Durga with Mahisa 
had three variant forms in Orissa, particularly with regard to the shape 
and placement of demon Mahisa. The earliest form of Mahisasura was 
a human body stuck to a buffalo head and the Devi was either four or 
six armed. The second and the standard form (carved out in 9th, 10th 
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centuries) is that of a man emerging from a decapitated buffalo-carcass. 
Such images are rare in Bhubaneswar. This theriomorphic form is equally 
ancient and relatively of modrn period, though rarely found in Orissa 
(Examples 4-armed Mahisamardini in the Markandesvara Temple, 
Bhubaneswar and 2-armed Mahisamardini Viraja at Jajpur and at Golabai 
near Jankia). All these three categories are however found in the Durga 
Temple at Vaidyesvara. 


The weapons/objects held by Mahisamardini in Orissa are not strictly 
in accordance with canonical texts, though the deities are being worshipped 
as per the tantrik rites. The number of hands of the deity, her slaying 
pose, coiffure, costume, attendants and accomplices, etc. vary. Two- 
armed Mahisamardini is found at Jajpur (Viraja), Mahanga (Suklesvar), 
Tangi, Garudipanchana and in Yamesvara temple. The four-armed variety 
is found at Garudipanchana, Motia (Praci valley) Beyalisbati (Praci valley), 
Kapilas Hill, in Parasguramesvara and Lakshmanesvara, Vaital, Mukteswara 
temples at Bhubaneswar and Charada (Sonepur) temple. The six-armed 
ones are found in Parasuramesvara (7th c), Uttaresvara (8th c), Simhanath 
(9th c) temples and also the eight-armed images belonging to the 8th- 
9th centuries are found at Sisiresvara, Vaital, Suklesvara, Markandesvara 
temples, Bhubaneswar and at Banpur, Badagaon in Ganjam district (8th 
c), Paikapada (Rayagarh district), Parahat (Cuttack district), Khiching 
and many other places including the western side of Bindusagara and 
the Southern side of the Jagamohan in the Lingaraja Temple. The ten- 
armed ones are a common feature, the earliest being in Sisiresvara, 
Vaidyesvara and Kualo temples in the 8th-9th centuries. Among the 10th 
C images we have at Khiching, Sergarh (Balasore District), Simhanath, 
Lataharana (near Kakatpur) and the later ones are at Adaspur, Niali, 
Charampa, Pitapada (Cuttack District), Kalarahanaga (Patia, near 
Bhubaneswar), etc. Twelve-armed Mahisamardini is found at Dharmasala 
and Kualo. We have one image at Salebhata in Bolangir district where 
the Devi is a twenty-armed one. In the decorative art the Devi underwent 
various orientations. In the early images, the Devi used to stand apart 
on her left foot, later the left foot was found placed close to the hind 
part of the animal. In the 10th C the sacred thread on the Devi was 
introduced though it was changed to Vanamala subsequently. By the 
13th C the image became stiff and hieratic and the angle of the trissla 
(trident) was changed from diagonal to vertical. The Mahisamardini 
image in Orissa is found hrandishing a sword in her up-raised right 
hand above her head. In her multiple hands she holds a trident, vajra 
or cakra, bow (or stringed bow), circular shield, round disc, Snake or 
nagapasa, ankusa (elephant goad), bell, etc. She usually wears a 
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patrakundala (circular earring) and a kirite mukuta (conical coiffure 
studded with jewels). The earliest images had their hair braided in a 
chingon on top of their head. The deity wears numerous necklesses, 
bracelets, jewelled garments, floral ruffles, etc. In Orissan style, Devi’s 
right foot is always on the rump of the body by her major right hand, 
though variations to this are also found in Parasuramesvara and 
Markandesvara temples. The largest Mahisamardini image (90"x41") 
ever known in Orissa is probably the ten-armed image at Suklegvara 


(Mahanga) 11th C. 
DURGA 


Besides Mahisamardini images, we have Durga images seated upon 
lion, with arms varying from 2 to 10 right from the 8th c. Of course, the 
14-armed Durga at Sonepur (18th c as Pdarsvadevata of Khambesvari) 
and the 18-armed one at Maninagesvara (11th c) are a few exceptions. 
A few Mahisamardini images in Orissa are known as Durga or 
Durganarayani or Pista Devi as we have at Pitapara and Ambapada (Praci 
Valley). We too have some inscribed Mahisamardini images, i.e., at 
Ambapada (th inscription refers to the deity as Bhattarika carved by the 
sculptor Yubaraka) and Kanheibindha (Praci valley). 

SAPTAMATRKA 

Alongwith the spread of Saktism, the concept of Matrka worship became 
quite popular during the 7th-11th c. The Saptamatrka, i.e. Brahmi, 
Mahesvari, Kaumari; Vaisnavi, Varahi, Camunda (or Nrsimhi) and Indrani 
were popular in Orissa during the Somavamsi period. Of course with 
the addition of the image of Sivaditi or Nrsimhi the number rises to 
eight as prescribed by the Devi Bhagavat, Nityasodosarnava, Prapancasara 
Tantra, Linga Purana, Agni Purana and Mantramakonidhi etc, Such 
matrka images are found in plenty at Bhubaneswar (Parasuramesvara 
temple, Vaital temple, Muktesvara ceiling), Sergarh, Paikapada, 
Dharmasala, Jajpur (near Dasasvamedhaghata), Khiching, Puri 
(Markandesvara Tank), Sathalpur (Kundesvara), Kalarahanga (Jatesvara 
Temple), Beraboi (Brahmesvara Temple near Delang, Puri), Garudi 
Panchana, Ghoral (Titlagarh), Sonepur (Samalai Temple) and at Ranipur 
Jharial, Belkhandi, etc. Isolated images of Matrka ate alse found as 
presiding deities throughout Orissa. 


MANASA 


Another female deity striving for the same status as that of Matrka is 
Astika-Jaratkaru or Manasa. Jaratkaru is the sister of Vasuki Naga (variant 
texts refer to her as daughter of Siva, or Kasyapa) and Astika is the 
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former’s son. This cult worship was popular in Orissa prior to the 11th 
c and probably continued up to the 13th c. Iconographically Jaratkaru or 
Manasa is represented with a male child/grown-up man lying dead on 
her lap and she is often canopied by hooded snakes. Without hooded 
snakes she is often wrongly identified as Savitri and the dead man on 
her lap as Satyavan. Images of Manasa/Astika Jaratkaru are found in 
Kaupur (Bhadrak district), Dharmasala (now in the State Museum), 
Amareswara (Praci Valley), Bhilligram, near Bahirangesvar at Bhubaneswar 
and in many other temples. 


CAMUNDA 
Variant forms 


Simultaneous images of Kali, (in Somesvara temple near Kakatpur), 
Bhadrakali, Syamakali (Gaudabada sahi, Puri), Candi (i.e. Sikhara Candi 
at Bhubaneswar, Rama Candi, Bali Haracandi at Puri), at Avana (Balasore 
district), Belkhandi, Kenduli, Kishorepur (Mayurbhan}j district), and Asta 
Candi near Puri and Jajpur are some of the famous shrines. It is interesting 
to note that the isolated Matrka image of Camunda besides Varahi, (at 
Caurasi, Praci Valley), of Vaisnavi and Mahesvari (Sonepur), had at 
least enjoyed the pride of place in Orissa for three centuries begining 
from the Bhauma regime. The Agni Puran calls her by nine different 
names which include popular names like Carccika, Dantura (at Jajpur), 
and Mahalaksmi. In the earliest images Camunda’s vehicle was an owl 
rather than a corpse and probably it is one of the reasons why Laksmi 
is associated with owl in Orissa. Camunda is said to have sprung from 
Kaufsiki’s (Ambika’s) brow to destroy Canda and Munda and for that she 
has earned the epithet Camunda. She has been painted as the devouring 
goddess of the graveyard, emaciated and skeletal and fondly chewing on 
one of her fingers. She carries a severed head, sits or stands on a 
corpse. She wears a garland of skulls and is of varying arms from four 
to eighteen like that of Mahisamardini. In her hands she is found holding 
a kapdala (skull), a kartri (dagger), a sword, damaru, rosary, bell vajra, 
parasu, shield, serpent or nagapasa. The skin of an elephant is over her 
head as prescribed by the AmSsumadbhedagama and Visnudharmottara 
Purana. This elephant hide may be ascribed to the slaying of the giant 
Durga (son of Ruru) by Durga when the former appeared ‘in the form 
of an elephant. In her yogic state she assumes pretasana (sitting on the 
corpse) in which the whole body lies rigid and motionless like a corpse. 
In Bhubaneswar, Camunda is included among four important Candis 
(i.e. in Mohini, Uttaresvara, Bhuasuni temples and at Tankapani). As 
the presiding deity she is worshipped in Vaital temple, in Candi temples 
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at Avana, Kishorepur and in Khiching, in Siddhesvara and Trilocanesvara 
temples at Jajpur, at Kapilas hill, in the Bhagavati temple at Banpur, etc. 
In the Praci valley we come across numerous Camunda images under 
names of Carccika, Jagulai and Haracandi in the temples of Amare$svara, 
Caurafi, Kakatpur, Lataharana, Niali and Pitapara, etc. 


IMPORTANT SHRINES IN ORISSA 


The deity Bhagavati, on the bank of Salia at Banpur was enshrined by 
a tantrik during the regime of Sailodbhava dynasty. She is in the form 
of &armed Mahisamardini encircled by four guardian divinities, i.e., 
Kalijai (East), Viraja (West), Siddhamvari (North) and Narayani (South). 


VIRAJA : Viraja is installed at the Viraja temple, Jajpur which is said 
to be the earliest Sakta Pitha in India. The deity is 2-armed 
Mahisasuramardini with rare symbolic representations of Ganesa, Snake, 
Moon, Lingam and Yoni on her crown, the unique of its kind in the 
whole country. She holds the tail of the demon by her left hand and 
crushes its back by a trident in her right hand. 


CARCCIKA was installed on the hill top of Rucikagiri on the bank of 
Mahanadi, She is 8armed Camunda sitting over a prostrated corpse. 
She holds a sword, trisula, snake, ankusa, rosary, a severed head and 
dambaru and chews her little finger. She is decked in a garland of 
skulls. 


MANGALA at Kakatpur is an exceptional 4-armed image holding a full 
moon, a bunch of lotus buds, a garland of 27 beads while the lower left 
hand displays counting of meditative prayer. She has an intimate association 
with Lord Jagannath during the Navakalevara. Iconographically she 
represents Tara of Buddhist pantheon. She is said to have been brought 
from Sri Lanka by one Dadhivaman Sahu, a Kalinga merchant. 


SARALA of Jhankad in thé newly formed Jagatsinghpur district was the 
presiding deity of Sudramuni Sarala Das. She is regarded both a Sarasvati 
and Durga or Candi. Mounted upon her vehicle Lion, the S-armed 
Mahisamardini alias Sarala conforms to the features of Mahasarasvati 
as depicted in the Markandeya Purana. 


SAMALESWARI at Sambalpur was the tutelary deity of Chauhan dynasty. 

Though she does not conform to Hindu iconography, the monolithic 

image is a typical assimilation of primitive divinity cult and later faith. 

PATNESWARYI at Patnagarh is however, 10-armed Mahisamardini Durga. 
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Numerous palm leaf manuscripts with profuse illustrations of Matrka, 
Dasamahavidya and pattacitras of Mahisamardini Durga from the medieval 
period are available in Orissa. 


The Sanskrit texts composed between the 15th and the 18th centuries, 
i.e. Sdradarcana Paddhati, Tantra Cintamani (Godavara Mishra, 15th 
C) Durga Yajana Dipika (Jagannath Acharya), Tarinikula Sudha Tarangint 
(R. Udgata), Durgotsava Candrika (Bardhan Mohapatra), Bhubaneswari 
Prakasa (Basudev Rath), Vidya Paddhati (Krushna Mishra), Vanadurga 
Puja (Raghunath Dasa), Jranavali Tantra (Lokeswara Rath 18th c) and 
Devi Sataka by Divakara Mishra highlight Sakti worship in Orissa. This 
is further reinforced by important compositions in Oriya, i.e. Candi Purana 
(Sarala Dasa), Lakshmi Purana, Bata Avakasa (Balaram Dasa), Manasa 
Mangala (Dwaraka Dasa), Durga Rahasya (M. Hari Chandana), Candi 
Caritamrta (Ajambara Singh) and later, Ambika Vilasa by Brajanath 
Badajena of Dhenkanal. 


On the other hand, the Jhamu Yatra (fire-walking at Jhankad, Kakatpur, 
etc.), Ratha Yatra (of Viraja at Jajpur), dances of the Ghanta Patua 
(i.e. in eastern Orissa, a few chosen devotees of Sarala used to carry 
upon their head a wooden water Jar fixed to a wooden post as an emblem 
of Sarala while they are gaudily clad in female robes and are used to 
perform spiral dance before the folk), folk and urban celebrations of 
Dasahara with numerous earthen images of Candi, Kali, Durga, etc. and 
jubilant pyrotechnics (i.e. setting of fire to Ravan’s effigy Ravana Podi 
on the concluding day of Dasahara) and the celebration of Kali Puja 
remind us of our traditional veneration for the Sakti cult. 


The tribals in Orissa, particularly the Saura, Bhuyan, Binjhal and Kandha 
have also kept up the tradition of Sakti worship in unvarnished rustic 
ritualistic mores. The Dalkhai songs primarily dedicated to Durga/ 
Mangala/ Grama Devata who are supposed to be residing in sylvan branches 
are in a way folk renderings of Sakta supplication. 


The Praci valley in Cuttack district, the Chilka Coast (with Kalijai, 
Bhagavati, Ugra Tara at Bhusandapur, Narayani, Kalika at Bada Benakuda, 
Hingula at Matalapur, Carccika at Gurubai), the temple town Sonepur 
(with Stambhesvari, Mahamaya, Samalei and Sasisena temples), Viraja 
Ksetra, Jajpur and eight other important Sakta shrines in Orissa with 
Vimala at Puri as its centre, definitely prove, in the light of above findings, 
that Orissa was one of the famous centres of Saktism from the earliest 
period. Further, the land has to its credit two important tantric pitkas in 
respect of yogini cult, i.e. Causathi Yogini at Hirapur (near Bhubaneswar) 
ahd Ranipur Jharial (in Bolangir district), besides the Uddiyana tantric 
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pitha; i.e. Bhattarika. Most of the Tantric divinities of Buddhist pantheon 
are found in Orissa when the Mahayana and Vajrayana esoteric Buddhism 
was at its height. 


In recent times, Dasahara is observed with gaiety and reverence. Animal 
sacrifice is infrequent and no more a general practice in Orissa. It has 
its vegetal substitutes like gourd, marrow, water melon and cucumber, 
etc. Centres of estoteric Buddhism in Orissa have now become faded 
historical sites. The land of Nitei.Dhobani and Pitei Saurfuni (names of 
two legendary women tantrd ‘practitioners of Orissa) is now bereft of 
that mystical aura that was once lit up by Nagarjuna, the Budhist tantric 
alchemist in the caves of Keonjhar and by the silhouetted magic masters 
who haunted the Viraja Ksetra, Praci Valley, Ekamra ksetra, Hirapur 
and Chilka belt in the east and the hinterlands of Kalahandi including 
(Maraguda) and Boclangir (including Ranipur Jharial, Yogi Sarda) and 
Sonepur. 
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